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ith  the  weather  not  quite  not  quite  warm  enough  for  outside  at  Hart  House  becomes  a welcome, 

snowy  enough  for  skiing  and  sports,  the  mezzanine  running  track  if  lonely,  refuge. 


pension  plan , including  retirees,  wanted 
action  to  be  taken,”  Wilson  said.  The 
companies  that  oversee  and  manage  the 
pension  fund  would  then  be  directed  to 
dispose  of  South  African  investments. 

Bill  9 received  first  reading  Nov.  5. 
Second  reading  is  not  expected  until 
April,  when  the  legislature  reconvenes. 
After  that,  the  bill  goes  to  committee 
for  amendment  and  then  to  third 
reading  and  royal  assent. 

The  proposed  law  allows  pension  fund 
trustees  to  dispose  of  South  African  in- 
vestments without  liability  if,  as  a result 
of  their  actions,  the  value  of  the  funds 
drops  or  does  not  rise.  It  also  allows 
them  to  refuse  to  acquire  new  South 
African  investments.  These  include 
stock  in  any  company  incorporated  in 
South  Africa  and  any  that  carries  on 
business  in  or  has  a “substantial  connec- 
tion" to  that  country. 

If  a pension  fund  has  more  than  100 
members,  the  trustees  are  required  to 
make  enquiries  and  have  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  a majority  of  the 
beneficiaries  would  consent  to  divest- 
ment. Beneficiaries  must  hold  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  pension  fund  in 
order  to  be  able  to  divest.  In  the  Univer- 
sity’s case,  the  beneficiaries  hold  100 
percent  of  the  fund  itself,  although 
ownership  of  the  surplus  is  disputed. 

Currently,  pension  fund  trustees  are 

See  PENSION : Page  2 


‘K.0.  in  T.O.’ 

This  was  Sylvia  Ostry’s  informal 
suggestion  for  the  name  of  the 
seven-nation  summit  to  be  held  this 
summer  in  Toronto.  The  prime 
minister’s  personal  representative 
for  the  economic  summit  gave  a lec- 
ture entitled  ‘‘Summitry  — The 
Medium  and  the  Message"  at  Trin- 
ity on  Feb.  11.  She  said  that  any 
other  name  suggestions  for  the 
summit  could  be  submitted  "in  plain 
brown  envelopes."  The  prize  would 
be  a copy  of  the  summit  communi- 
que. The  Centre  for  International 
Studies  was  host  for  the  lecture, 
part  of  the  municipal  program  on 
the  summit,  sponsored  by  the 
U of  T Bissell  program,  the  city  and 
Metro  (see  story  page  3). 


Divestment  decision 


The  loneliness  of  the  short-distance 


runner 


by  George  Cook 

Faculty  and  staff  who  wish  to  dispose 
of  pension  fund  investments  in 
South  Africa  may  have  to  wait  for  up  to 
a year  while  the  Ontario  legislature 
debates  a government  bill  allowing 
trustees  to  divest  without  violating  the 
Trustee  Act. 

If  Bill  9 — "An  Act  permitting 
Trustees  and  other  Persons  to  dispose 
of  South  African  investments”  — is 
passed,  it  will  be  up  to  the  University,  as 
the  pension  fund’s  sponsor,  to  assess  the 
will  of  faculty  and  staff  regarding 
divestment,  according  to  Robert 
Wilson,  the  University’s  investment 
manager. 

"We  would  have  to  satisfy  ourselves 
that  a majority  of  the  members  of  the 


In  a recqnt  book,  philosopher 
Frank  Cunningham  attempts 
to  overcome  the  tensions 
between  socialism  and 
democracy.  page  9 

Forum:  The  growing  interest 
at  U of  T in  Central  America 
can  be  put  to  practical  use, 
says  Mark  Zier.  PAGE  14 
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will  have  to  wait 


Dentists’  varnishing  act 
fights  tooth  decay 


Professor  James  Sandham  and  Dr. 

Thomas  Balanyk  of  dentistry  have 
developed  a varnish  which  helps  prevent 
tooth  decay.  Called  Chlorzoin,  the  var- 
nish has  been  shown  in  many  cases  to 
eliminate  the  bacterium  Streptococcus 
mutans  that,  in  combination  with  diet 
and  the  susceptibility  of  teeth  to  decay, 
is  the  major  cause  of  cavities. 

In  their  tests,  Sandham  and  Bajanyk 
applied  Chlorzoin  to  the  teeth  of  55 
people.  In  33  cases,  the  varnish  suc- 
cessfully killed  Strep  mutans.  In  some  of 
those  cases,  it  reappeared  but  was  elim- 
hiated  by  further  applications  of  the  var- 
nish. Twelve  people  have  remained  free 
of  the  decay -causing  bacterium  for  more 
than  a year,  and  six  have  been  free  of  it 
for  two  years. 

Sandham  is  conducting  further  tests 
to  determine  why  the  varnish  treatment 
Was  unsuccessful  for  some  subjects. 

The  transparent  varnish  contains 
chlorhexidine  acetate,  an  antiseptic 
Wen  used  in  mouthwash  solutions,  and 
Sumatra  benzoin,  a resin.  A type  of 
Polyurethane  is  painted  over  the  varnish 
|°  seal  it.  All  ingredients  used  in  the 
treatment  have  been  approved  by 
Health  and  Welfare  Canada  for  such  use 
a'id  subjects  experienced  no  adverse 
effects. 

Chlorzoin  does  not  destroy  beneficial 
acteria  in  the  mouth  which  help  to  pro- 
tect against  pathogens.  Although  the 
Varnish  falls  off  in  about  five  days,  its 
Protective  effects  last  longer.  "It’s  the 
‘logical  effect  rather  than  the  pres- 
®nce  of  the  varnish  that  matters,”  says 
6andham. 

An  important  aspect  of  his  further 
esearch  will  be  a study  of  how  parents 
on  Strep  mutans  to  their  children, 
tudies  in  Sweden,  using  a gel  which 
^ "ninates  some  — but  not  all  — of  the 
Acteria,  have  shown  that  the  children 
l pothers  who  received  the  treatment 
lad  60  percent  fewer  cavities  than  the 
* Idren  of  mothers  who  were  not 
reated. 


The  U of  T Innovations  Foundation 
holds  the  patent  rights  to  Chlorzoin. 
Research  on  the  treatment  has  been 
funded  by  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil, APO  Diagnostics  and  the  Medical 
Research  Council. 


Pension  fund  divestment  decision  awaits  new  law 

Continued  from  Page  1 


prohibited  from  buying  or  refusing  to 
buy  stock  for  ethical  or  political  reasons. 
Prudent  management,  for  the  purpose 
of  ensuring  that  the  fund  grows  suffi- 
ciently to  meet  its  liabilities,  is  the  only 
criterion  on  which  decisions  can  be 
made. 

The  law  was  tested  in  the  United 
Kingdom  recently  when  Arthur 
Scargill,  president  of  the  National 
Union  of  Mineworkers,  argued  that  his 
union  ought  to  have  the  right  to  invest 
its  pension  funds  for  reasons  other  than 
financial  prudence,  but  the  court  re- 
jected his  arguments  and  ruled  in  favour 
of  prudence  as  the  sole  criterion . 

However,  if  trustees  deem  that  the 
political  situation  in  a particular  country 
threatens  the  investment,  they  may 
decide  that  investment  is  no  longer  pru- 
dent. And  some  financial  institutions  — 
notably  the  Royal  Bank,  Canada’s 
largest  — have  said  they  will  take 
ethical  considerations  into  account  when 
making  loan  decisions.  The  Royal,  which 
does  not  lend  to  Pretoria,  has  said  it  will 
not  make  loans  for  purposes  “we  would 
not  be  comfortable  with  ethically,” 
according  to  the  recent  report  on  divest- 
ment by  Professor  Archie  Thornton. 

On  Jan.  21  Governing  Council  voted 
to  dispose  of  $1.2  million  worth  of 
stock  in  companies  with  holdings  in 
South  Africa,  but  the  divestment 
decision  is  not  binding  on  pension  fund 
investments. 

Staff  association  president  David 
Askew  said  UTSA  favours  divestment 
of  pension  fund  investments  in  South 
Africa.  “Divesting  the  pension  fund 
seems  the  next  logical  step,”  he  said. 
“We’d  like  to  see  the  pension  fund 
divested  once  the  [legal]  hurdles  are  out 
of  the  way.” 


Faculty  association  president  Fred 
Wilson  said  UTFA  supports  divestment 
of  the  pension  fund,  but  recognizes  that 
the  law  as  it  stands  makes  it  impossible 
for  trustees  to  divest  without  risking 
violation  of  their  legal  obligations. 

And  even  if  Bill  9 passes,  there  may 
still  be  difficulties,  Wilson  said.  Not  all 
faculty  members  belong  to  UTFA,  so  it 
could  be  difficult  for  trustees  to  fully 
consult  the  academic  staff  solely  by  con- 
tacting UTFA.  The  potential  problems 
could  be  averted  if  official  bargaining 
agents  were  given  the  authority  to 
advise  the  trustees. 

The  faculty  association  executive  met 
Feb.  18  and  decided  to  ask  the 
61 -member  UTFA  council  to  urge  the 
Ontario  Confederation  of  University 
Faculty  Associations  (OCUFA)  to  lobby 
the  government  for  changes  in  Bill  9. 
The  council  meets  again  Feb.  25. 

OCUFA  executive  director  Howard 
Epstein  said  certified  unions  would 
probably  have  greater  authority  to 
direct  trustees  under  the  proposed 
legislation  than  non-certified  associ- 
ations. However,  all  faculty  associa- 
tions, regardless  of  their  status,  would 
carry  a good  deal  of  weight  on  questions 
of  pension  investments  in  South  Africa, 
Epstein  added.. 

When  the  legislation  was  introduced, 
prior  to  the  last  provincial  election, 
OCUFA  urged  the  government  to  make 
provisions  allowing  pension  benefici- 
aries to  direct  trustees  to  invest  accord- 
ing to  ethical  criteria,  as  well  as  finan- 
cial prudence.  But  Attorney  General  Ian 
Scott  rejected  the  call  for  legislation  on 
ethical  investment,  preferring  instead 
to  treat  South  Africa  as  a special  case, 
Epstein  said. 

The  U of  T pension  fund  was  worth 


$748  million  in  December.  According  to 
the  Thornton  report,  the  fund  included 
$30.4  million  worth  of  stock  in  15  com- 
panies with  South  African  holdings  in 
September.  Today,  following  the  stock 
market  decline,  those  investments  are 
probably  worth  about  $24  million. 

Montreal  Trust  Co.  is  the  legal  trustee 
of  the  University  pension  fund,  respon- 
sible for  its  safe  custody.  It  files  the 
statements  required  by  the  Ontario  pen- 
sion commission,  verifying  the  value  of 
the  assets.  But  the  money  is  managed 


The  Social  Sciences  & Humanities 
Research  Council  (SSHRC)  has 
awarded  six  of  this  year’s  57  Canada 
research  fellowships  to  post-doctoral 
scholars  nominated  by  the  University. 

Victoria  Esses  of  psychology,  Richard 
Hands  of  geography,  Alexander  Jones  of 
history,  Elinor  Melville  of  anthropology, 
Sara  Mendelson  of  history  and  Alain 
Stoclet  of  medieval  studies  will  each 
receive  $35,000  a year  for  three  years. 
They  will  also  each  receive  a research 
allowance  of  $4,000  a year. 

SSHRC  and  the  universities  provide 
the  money  on  a joint  dollar -for -dollar 
basis  to  cover  the  cost  of  appointing 
young  academics  at  the  assistant  pro- 
fessor level.  In  addition,  the  federal 
granting  agency  and  the  universities 
provide  the  annual  research  allowance. 
The  university's  portion  of  the 
fellowship  must  be  raised  from  a private 
sector  sponsor. 

In  only  its  second  year,  the  future  of 
the  program  is  already  in  doubt.  "There 
is  a question  of  whether  to  hold  a third 
competition,  and  it  has  to  do  with  the 
impact  of  the  program  on  our  budget,” 
said  Heather  Steele,  director  of 
SSHRC’s  fellowship  division.  The 
granting  agencies  receive  their  annual 
budgets  from  the  federal  treasury 
board. 

Steele  said  most  of  the  money  raised 
by  the  universities  for  the  program  has 
come  from  existing  private  sources  — 
foundations  and  endowment  funds,  for 
example.  “It  has  been  difficult  [for  the 
universities]  to  find  new  private  sector 
sponsors.  I don’t  think  there’s  a lack  of 
candidates.” 


by  three  independent  investment  com 
panies  — Gryphon  Investment  Counsel 
Inc.,  Jarislowsky  Fraser  Co.  Ltd.  ani 
Knight,  Bain,  Seath  and  Holbrook 
Capital  Management  Inc.  Each  com 
pany  manages  one  third  of  the  fund’s 
balanced  portfolios  of  stocks  and  bonds 
The  division  of  responsibilities 
between  the  legal  custodian  and  the 
specialized  investment  managers  helps 
ensure  the  best  possible  rate  of  return 
on  the  investment. 


Last  year,  there  were  191  candidates 
and  96  awards.  This  year  there  were  96 
candidates  and  57  awards.  Steele  said 
the  universities  have  become  more 
cautious  about  committing  money. 

Applicants  must  be  nominated  by  and 
have  a tentative  offer  of  employment 
from  at  least  one  university.  In  the  case 
of  the  six  U of  T fellows,  three  also  have 
at  least  one  other  offer.  They  must  ac- 
cept an  appointment  by  March. 

At  U of  T,  the  departments  and 
faculties  select  names  to  go  forward  to  a 
University  selection  committee,  chaired 
by  Dean  Tom  Robinson  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies.  The  committee 
reviews  the  divisional  lists  and  makes  its 
recommendations  to  the  provost’s  of- 
fice, where  the  final  selection  of 
nominees  is  made.  An  SSHRC  panel 
then  decides  which  of  the  nominees  will 
receive  the  fellowships. 


WHO  award 
winner 

Dr.  John  E.F.  Hastings,  professor  of 
health  administration  and  commun- 
ity health,  was  awarded  the  Pan 
American  Health  Organization  award 
for  administration,  1987.  The  award, 
established  in  1970,  is  given  for  out- 
standing work  in  any  health  field, 
whether  in  adminstration  or  execution  of 
programs.  Hastings’  teaching  and 
research  interests  include  health  policy, 
primary  care  and  international  health 
systems. 

PAHO  is  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion’s regional  office  for  the  Americas. 
The  award  was  presented  to  Hastings  in 
Washington,  Sept.  23. 
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Vote  [V]  John  Maine 

Staff  Representative 
Governing  Council 


My  commitment  is  to  promote 
staff  interests  in  areas 
1 i ke  .Pa y Equity,  Daycare 
and  Health  and  Safety. 


The  University  of  Toronto 
Department  of  Political  Science 
presents 

The  John  Wl.  Olin  Lecture 
in  American  Political  Culture 

Campaigning  and  Governing: 
The  Case  of  Two  Senators 

Richard  Fenno 

Former  President 

American  Political  Science  Association 
Distinguished  University  Professor 
University  of  Rochester 

Wednesday,  February  24  4 p.m. 

Council  Chamber,  Alumni  Hall 
St.  Michael’s  College 
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U of  T awarded  six 
Canada  research  fellows 


CIS  grant  approved 


'etropolitan  Toronto  and  the  city 
,^Jiave  approved  a $65,000  grant  to 
jjp  the  Centre  for  International 
Studies  (CIS)  conduct  an  education  and 
research  program  leading  up  to  the 
even-nation  summit  to  be  held  in 
'Toronto  in  June. 

Metro  chairman  Dennis  Flynn  and 
■Toronto  Mayor  Arthur  Eggleton  an- 
nounced the  grant  at  a city  hall  recep- 
tioI1  Feb.  11.  The  municipal  grant 
matches  funds  made  available  for  the 
summit  program  by  the  Associates  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  in  the  US. 

In  September,  the  New  York-based 
group  of  alumni  and  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity approved  the  transfer  of  $65,000 
from  the  Bissell  visiting  professorship  in 
Canada- US  relations  to  the  summit  pro- 
gram, when  the  academic  chosen  to  fill 
the  Bissell  chair  withdrew. 

CIS  director  Bill  Graham  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Law  said  the  municipal  funds  will 
be  used  to  expand  this  year’s  Bissell 
program  of  research  projects  and  lec- 
tures, concentrating  this  year  on  inter- 
national summits  and  their  impact.  In 
addition  to  the  lectures,  CIS  will  hold 
briefings  for  journalists,  business 
| associations  and  community  groups,  as 
well  as  a public  forum. 

Professor  John  Kirton  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science,  co-director, 

Hare  named 
Trent  chancellor 

University  Professor  Emeritus 
Kenneth  Hare  is  the  new  chancellor 
of  Trent  University.  He  began  a three- 
I year  term  on  January  1. 

A distinguished  geographer  and  en- 
vironmentalist, Hare  has  headed  major 
inquiries  into  lead  contamination,  air 
pollution  and  the  disposal  of  nuclear 
waste.  He  is  currently  commissioner  of 
the  Ontario  Nuclear  Safety  Review 
Board.  He  was  provost  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege from  1979  to  1986  and  has  received 
honorary  degrees  from  10  universities, 
including  one  from  U of  T in  1987. 


research,  of  the  CIS,  said  the  grant 
indicates  a renewal  of  the  relationship 
between  the  University  and  the 
municipalities  it  serves.  Metro  and  the 
city  have  shown  a willingness  to  support 
particular  programs  deemed  to  be  in  the 
municipal  interest,  he  said. 

In  May  1986  Metro  council  rejected  an 
appeal  for  $1  million  from  U of  T,  York 
University,  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education,  Ryerson 
Polytechnical  Institute  and  the  Ontario 
College  of  Art  to  establish  a scholarship 
fund  for  students  from  Metro  schools. 

Both  Graham  and  Kirton  hope  the 
program  will  help  the  CIS  regain  its 
status  as  a fully  funded  centre  in  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies.  The  centre 
has  received  no  money  from  the 
graduate  school  since  April  1986.  An 
earlier  academic  appraisal  of  the  CIS 
had  concluded  that  its  standards  had 
declined  and,  given  the  need  for  budget 
cuts,  SGS  dean  Tom  Robinson  decided 
to  discontinue  financial  support  and 
recommended  closure. 

The  SGS  council  decided  against 
closure,  however,  and  the  centre  has 
continued  to  operate  on  residual  funds 
and  money  raised  from  governments 
and  other  sponsors.  SGS  may  recon- 
sider funding  in  1989. 

Kirton  believes  that  the  summit  pro- 
gram will  generate  publicity  for  the  Uni- 
versity, thus  contributing  indirectly  to 
the  $100  million  fundraising  campaign. 
“This  kind  of  program  is  proof  we  can 
provide  demonstrable  benefits.” 

Among  those  invited  to  provide 
national  perspectives  on  the  summit  are 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  of  West  Ger- 
many, John  Whitehead,  US  deputy 
secretary  of  state,  Robert  Armstrong, 
secretary  to  the  cabinet  of  the  UK,  and 
Jacques  Delors,  president  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community.  Other  in- 
vited speakers  include  Pascal  Lamy  of 
the  EEC  and  Paul  Volcker,  former 
chairman  of  the  US  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

The  first  summit  took  place  in  1975  in 
Rambouillet,  France.  The  leaders  of  the 
US,  the  UK,  Japan,  West  Germany, 
France,  Italy  and  Canada  will  attend  the 
Toronto  meeting.  Representatives  of 
the  EEC  will  also  attend. 


Bulletin  submissions  diskussion 


by  Chris  Johnson 

Remember  when  newspapers  asked 
for  items  to  be  “typed,  double- 
spaced, on  one  side  only  of  white  bond 
paper,  with  a good  black  ribbon”?  This 
■s  still  good  advice,  but  as  the  Bulletin 
moves  more  and  more  into  the  com- 
puter age,  we  have  added  guidelines 
for  people  who  write  their  submissions 
on  a computer  or  word  processor. 
These  guidelines  cannot 
oe  reduced  to  one 
sentence  like  that  above. 

The  Bulletin  has  the 
eQUipment,  or  access  to 
e(iuipment,  that  allows 
to  accept  written 
material  on  computer 
msk  for  direct  transmis- 
S1°n  to  the  typesetting 
o^uipment.  Material  on 
msks  that  we  cannot  use 
mrectly  can  be  transmitted  via  modem 
to  our  equipment.  For  anything  under 
words,  we’re  happy  to  take  typed 
copy 

or  a print-out  (instructions 
I ove).  but  for  anything  over  that 
ength  we’d  prefer  to  get  it  by 
c°mputer. 

f^les  to  be  sent  to  us  either  on  disk 
by  modem  should  be  unformatted 
,ext  files  unless  they  have  been  writ- 
,^n  with  WordPerfect  or  Microsoft 
,’°rd,  which  we  can  take  directly. 
l°st  word  processors  allow  files  to  be 
aved  with  or  without  the  word  pro- 
^sor’s  formatting  codes.  The  format 


(or  rather,  lack  of)  that  we  require  may 
be  called  text  only,  non-document,  un- 
formatted or  ASCII.  (If  your  word  pro- 
cessor does  not  allow  this,  send  us  the 
file  by  disk  or  modem  anyway;  chances 
are  we  can  find  a way  to  use  it.  Just 
make  sure  you  send  us  full  details  of 
the  word  processor  used.) 

A print-out  of  any  submission  should 
be  included  with  the  disk,  or  sent  to  us 
separately  if  the  file  is  being  trans- 
mitted by  modem. 

The  disks  that  we  can 
accept  are  IBM  PC  and 
compatibles;  STM  Pied 
Piper;  single  side,  double 
density  5.25"  disks  from 
Osborne,  Kaypro,  Mor- 
row, Xerox  820  and 
NEC  PC-8001.  Less  con- 
venient for  us,  but  also 
possible,  are  Amiga, 
Commodore  PET, 
VIC-20,  and  C-64  (these  include  disks 
written  with  1541,  2031  and  4040  disk 
drives). 

Material  on  other  disks  can  be 
transmitted  by  modem,  either  directly 
to  us  or,  preferably,  to  a bulletin  board 
system  (BBS).  The  advantage  of  using 
a BBS  is  that  an  article  can  be 
transmitted  at  any  time  and  retrieved 
by  us  for  the  Bulletin  without  having  to 
find  a time  convenient  to  both  parties. 

For  further  information,  including 
details  for  submitting  a file  via  a bulletin 
board,  call  Chris  Johnson,  Department 
of  Communications,  at  978-3903. 


Towering  sculpture 


Forestry  student  Paul  Robinson 
now  has  his  very  own  replica  of 
the  CN  Tower.  Assisted  by  Kaya 
Caglayan,  Robinson  fashioned  his 
tower  at  the  February  7 chain  saw 
log  sculpture  competition,  part  of 
HarbourFront’s  Winterfest  celebra- 
tions. The  logging  event,  which  also 
included  axe  throwing  and  speed 


chopping,  was  co-sponsored  by  Har- 
bourFront  and  U of  T. 

Winterfest  took  place  over  three 
weekends  in  January-Februarv  and 
included  a “People’s  Olympix,” 
with  such  events  as  whistling  and 
juggling,  for  those  who  couldn’t 
make  it  to  Calgary  for  the  Winter 
Olympics. 


Beware  of  false  degrees 

Concerned  with  the  apparent  rise  in  Academic  Statistics  & Records  to  con- 
the  number  of  false  claims  to  U of  T firm  the  degree  obtained  and  the  year  it 
degrees,  Karel  Swift,  assistant  registrar  was  granted,  but  not  the  academic 
and  director  of  student  awards,  is  record,  which  can  only  he  commun- 
urging  employers  to  ask  job  candidates  icated  by  an  official  transcript  at  the 
for  official  transcripts  before  hiring  graduate’s  request, 
them . 


Those  who  work  in  an  academic  en- 
vironment routinely  request  transcripts, 
but  most  employers  do  not  consider  it  a 
normal  part  of  the  hiring  process,  Swift 
said. 

She  has  dealt  with  nine  recent  cases  of 
fraudulent  claims  to  degrees.  Most  come 
to  light  when  employers  become 
suspicious  of  an  employee’s  qualifica- 
tions and  contact  the  University. 

Claims  to  professional  qualifications 
— in  computer  science,  engineering, 
education  and  business  — are  the  most 
common.  She  cited  the  example  of  a ' 
middle-aged  man  who  said  he  had  a 
master  of  business  administration 
degree  when  he  did  not. 

False  claims  are  fraud  and  can  be 
treated  as  such  by  the  police.  More  often 
than  not,  however,  the  police  do  not 
become  involved;  action  is  usually  taken 
by  employers  and,  if  possible,  by  the 
University,  under  the  code  of  behaviour 
on  academic  matters. 

People  with  no  university  experience 
do  not  always  equate  false  claims  to 
degrees  with  fraud  involving  money, 
but  they  are,  in  fact,  equivalent.  “This  is 
not  a trivial  matter  by  any  means,” 
Swift  said. 

Employers  can  contact  the  Office  of 


0CUFA  seeks 
government 
funding  boost 

The  Ontario  Confederation  of  Univer- 
sity Faculty  Associations  has  told 
Robert  Nixon,  the  provincial  treasurer, 
that  universities  need  nearly  double 
next  year  what  they  got  this  year. 

In  1987-88  the  government  distrib- 
uted $97  million  in  operating  and  capital 
funds  to  Ontario  universities.  OCUFA  is 
asking  for  $100  million  for  base  budget 
and  $72  million  in  capital  grants  for 
each  of  the  next  five  years. 

“This  government  has  given  us  a lot 
of  rhetoric  about  the  wonderful  things 
that  they  want  the  universities  to  do  and 
the  wonderful  things  they  have  done  for 
the  universities,”  said  Bob  Kanduth, 
communications  director  of  OCUFA. 
“In  fact,  the  Liberals  have  done  very 
little  for  the  universities.  There’s  just 
been  no  change.” 
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The  perfect  location  for  any  special  event! 


Excellent  Cuisine 
Superb,  Friendly  Service 

and  a 

Beautiful  Setting 

combine  to  make  your  event  truly  memorable 
Catering  to 

Pubs,  Receptions,  Luncheons,  Dinners,  Weddings 


For  information,  please  call  978-2449/6680 


Your  text  or  reader  can  be  in  the 
classroom  for  the  1988-89  academic  year 


Now  there  is  a new  way  to  publish  high  quality 
books  for  the  classroom. 

For  classes  of  one  hundred  students  or  more  Canadian 
Scholars'  Press  will  publish  a book  developed  by  the  Instruc- 
tor and  make  copies  available  through  regular  campus  book- 
stores, at  reasonable  prices.  We  are  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
academics  and  their  students. 

Our  service  includes  securing  rights  to  previously-published 
material,  if  necessary,  then  professionally  printing  and  bind- 
ing the  book.  Cataloguing  in  Publication,  assignment  of  an 
International  Standard  Book  Number,  and  marketing. 

Under  most  circumstances  a royalty  can  be  paid  to  the  author 
or  editor.  Write  or  call  Jot  further  information: 

Canadian  Scholars’  Press,  211  Grenadier  Road, 
Toronto  M6R  1R9. 

Telephone:  416-588-4397 

Our  Books  Will  Be  On  Display  At 
The  University  of  Toronto  Bookroom 
214  College  Street 
February  22  to  March  5 


Bargaining  unit 
remains  uncertain 


The  University  and  the  staff  associa- 
tion have  so  far  agreed  on  a poten- 
tial bargaining  unit  of  2,250  administra- 
tive staff,  but  continue  to  disagree  on 
the  status- of  about  800  people.  About 
400  people  in  management  positions 
have  been  excluded  by  the  consent  of 
both  parties. 

UTSA  and  the  University  will  meet 
again  at  the  beginning  of  March  with  a 
representative  of  the  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  Board  to  attempt  to  narrow 
the  gap.  The  board  is  empowered  under 
the  Labour  Relations  Act  to  determine 
the  size  and  composition  of  potential 
bargaining  units. 


UTSA  president  David  Askew  said  the 
board  may  rule  on  the  application  for  a 
union  certification  vote  after  the  March 
meetings.  If  the  board  approves,  the  vote 
could  take  place  early  in  April,  he  said. 

The  exact  composition  of  a bargaining 
unit  need  not  be  finally  determined 
prior  to  a vote.  The  ballots  of  those 
whose  status  remains  in  dispute  are 
segregated  and  counted  only  after 
resolution  of  their  status  by  the  board. 

The  Canadian  Union  of  Public 
Employees  has  applied  to  the  board  on 
UTSA’s  behalf  for  authorization  to 
represent  the  administrative  staff  in 
collective  bargaining. 


SEED  applications  due  soon 


Any  faculty  or  staff  member  intend- 
. ing  to  hire  a student  through  the 
Summer  Employment  Experience 
Development  (SEED)  program  should 
apply  now. 

The  program  reimburses  minimum 
wage  ($4.55  per  hour  in  Ontario)  for 
newly  created  full-time  (30-40  hours  per 
week)  jobs  lasting  from  six  to  18  weeks. 
Emphasis  is  on  jobs  related  to  students’ 
intended  careers.  Employers  wishing  to 
hire  disabled  students  may  apply  for 
projects  to  run  on  a part-time  basis. 

Since  employers  are  not  reimbursed 
until  the  end  of  the  summer,  anyone 
planning  to  hire  should  already  have  the 
funds  to  pay  a student’s  wages. 


Employers  are  also  expected  to  bear  the 
cost  of  mandatory  contributions  such  as 
UIC,  CPP  and  four  percent  vacation 
pay. 

Employment  & Immigration  Canada 
has  held  the  funding  at  the  level  it  has 
been  at  for  the  last  two  years  — $12? 
million  — on  the  grounds  that  the 
economy  has  improved  and  there  is  less 
summer  unemployment  among 
students. 

Applications  for  the  program  are 
available  from  Felicity  Morgan,  govern- 
ment liaison  officer  at  the  Career 
Centre.  Completed  applications  must  be 
returned  to  the  centre  by  Monday. 
February  29 . 


Trinity  College 

Dean  of  Men 

The  College  invites  applications  for  the  position  of  Dean  of  Men,  Trinity  Col- 
lege. The  position  becomes  available  July  1, 1988  and  involves  a commitment 
of  up  to  two-thirds  time.  The  Dean  will  live  in  residence  and  be  responsible  for 
the  welfare  of  both  resident  and  non-resident  Men  of  College.  An  apartment 
is  provided.  A graduate  degree  with  prior  experience  of  residential  life  is 
preferred. 

Deadline  for  applications  is  March  31,  1988.  Applications  should  be  directed 
to  Professor  G.A.B.  Watson,  Chairman,  Search  Committee,  Trinity  College,  f 
Hoskin  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5S  1H8. 


New 
head 
football 
coach 

Bob  Laycoe  has 
been  named  the 
new  head  football 
coach  of  the  Varsity 
Blues  effective  April 
1.  Laycoe  comes  to 
U of  T from  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Col- 
umbia, where  he  has 
been  defensive  co- 
ordinator of  the  UBC 
Thunderbirds  since 
1973.  He  succeeds 
Doug  Mitchell,  who 
resigned  in  December 
after  five  years  as 
head  coach  of  the 
football  Blues. 
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Students  of  Woodsworth  College 
discovered  this  year  that  a levy  of  $20 
per  term  for  the  building  fund  is  no 
longer  tax-deductible.  It  seems  that 
;in  anonymous  student  who  objected 
to  the  levy  (approved  by  Governing 
Council  for  a 10-year  period  beginning 
last  year)  phoned  the  University 
ombudsman,  Liz  Hoffman,  to  argue 
that  a compulsory  fee  could  hardly  be 
called  a charitable  donation.  She  took 
it  to  the  comptroller’s  office,  which 
asked  Revenue  Canada  for  a ruling. 
Revenue  Canada  agreed  with  the 
student. 

The  college  didn’t  do  away  with  the 
levy  — which  brought  in  about 
$175,000  last  year  — but  simply 
stopped  issuing  receipts  that  said  it 
was  a charitable 
donation.  “All  he 
did  was  lose  the 
tax  receipt,”  said 
Woodsworth’s  prin- 
cipal, Arthur  Kru- 
ger. “It’s  easier  for 
my  staff,  but  a 
number  of  students 
around  here  would 
Arthur  Kruger  like  to  choke  him.” 


Not  everyone  at  Woodsworth  wants  a 
new  building.  A bag  lady  was  happily 
spending  the  night  there  until,  after 
six  weeks,  she  was  discovered  and 
evicted.  She’d  been  sneaking  in  before 
closing  time  and  hiding  in  a cupboard 
until  everyone  had  left. 


Some  members  of  the  English  de- 
partment recently  received  this  sales 
pitch  from  a publisher’s  sales 
representative: 

“During  the  Christmas  break  I 
spent  some  time  reading  in  various 
handbooks.  They  all  made  me  feel 
guilty  about  my  writing,  almost 
enough  to  never  put  pen  to  paper  — or 
fingers  to  keys  — again.  NO  AVOID 
PROBLEM  WRONG  BAD  INCOR- 
RECT DON’T.  That’s  the  song  they 
sing,  the  handbooks  you  already  have 
on  your  shelf.  I asked  myself:  Is  that 
anyway  to  encourage  anyone  to 
commit  oneself  to  paper?” 

That  calls  for  a rousing  chorus  of 
NO  AVOID  PROBLEM  WRONG 
BAD  INCORRECT  DON’T. 


The  status  of 
women  office  has 
been  making  quiet 
progress  in  ridding 
official  University  f*jS» 
language  of  gender  . f 
bias.  The  telephone 
directory  no  longer  ff 
calls  women  Miss, 

Ms  or  Mrs.,  though  && 
doctors  and  profes-  Lois  Reimer 
sors  are  identified.  All  chairmen  in  the 
phone  book  have  become  chairs.  “I  ex- 
pected a couple  of  yelps,”  said  status 
°f  women  officer  Lois  Reimer,  who 
recomrpended  the  change,  “but  we 
haven’t  heard  any.”  (We  were  inter- 
ested to  read  in  the  Spectrum  that  the 
Scarborough  directory  designates 
women  as  Miss,  Ms  or  Mrs.  but  omits 
academic  titles.) 

Reimer  also  managed  to  have  the 
'nstructions  on  the  convocation  pro- 
grams changed  to  the  second  person, 
so  that  they  no  longer  assume  that  all 
graduands  are  masculine.  Her  next 
Project  is  a set  of  guidelines  for  the 
University  community  on  how  to 
avoid  the  all-encompassing  masculine 
Pronoun  in  official  communications. 


A notice  in  the  Western  News  headed 
“1987-1988  SOGS/FOGS  Academic 
Publication”  turns  out  to  be  about  a 
publishing  partnership  between  the 
Society  of  Graduate  Students  and  the 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies.  A catchy 
title  like  SOGS/FOGS  just  might 
make  the  new  journal  a best  seller. 


The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education 
reports  that  four  universities  in  the 
US,  George  Washington,  Lehigh, 
Delaware  and  Pittsburgh,  have 
changed  procedures  in  their  computer 
laboratories  to  stop  the  spread  of 
“viruses”  created  for  fun  to  damage 
programs  or  erase  data.  An  electronic 
virus  is  a set  of  instructions  to  the 
computer  to  alter  the  next  clean  disk 
that  is  inserted.  Thus,  like  a disease,  it 
can  be  passed  on  to  others  by  people 
who  don’t  know  they  are  carrying  it. 

Computer  users  at  these  univer- 
sities have  beeh  advised  to  make  back- 
up copies  of  their  files  on  disks  that  do 
not  have  MS-DOS,  PC-DOS  or  other 
operating  systems  on  them,  as  viruses 
lurk  in  operating  systems.  The  cure  is 
fairly  drastic:  substitution  of  a clean 
operating  system  for  the  one  that  was 
contaminated. 

“I  equate  safe  computing  with  safe 
sex,”  a programmer-analyst  at 
George  Washington  told  The  Chron- 
icle. “You  have  to  know  what  you  are 
doing  to  make  sure  you  don’t  get  the 
disease.”  He  said  computer  users  who 
didn’t  understand  the  limits  of  the 
viruses  were  even  keeping  the  con- 
taminated disks  away  from  their 
bodies  and  from  other  disks  on  the 
shelf. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  Campus  & Community  Affairs, 
when  guidelines  for  the  Bulletin  were 
being  discussed,  Claire  Johnson 
asked  why  it  was  targeted  at  only 
staff  and  faculty  when  many  students 
also  read  it.  The  committee  did  not 
broaden  the  intended  audience,  so  we 
lost  our  chance  to  get  paid  to  go  to 
rock  concerts  and  SAC  meetings. 


The  Globe  and  Mail's  new  social  col- 
umnist, Rosemary  Sexton,  suggested 
in  a recent  column  that  pizzaz  has 
replaced  pizzas  at  university  students’ 
social  events.  Comparing  the  Trinity 
Conversazione  to  the  Brazilian  Ball, 
which  packed  their  parents  into  the 
Convention  Centre  “like  sardines” 
the  same  night,  Feb.  6,  Sexton  lauded 
the  students  for  spreading  their  party 
out  into  several  rooms  decorated  in 
different  themes  to  suit  different 
styles  of  dancing  and  said  the  raucous 
music  at  the  Brazilian  Ball  made  con- 
versation impossible.  The  students 
also  got  higher  marks  for  their  bar 
and  their  clothes. 


Postscript:  President  of  UTFA  Fred 
Wilson  wrote  in  the  CAUT  Bulletin 
last  spring  (while  he,  like  Tim  McGee 
of  the  Faculty  of  Music,  Bulletin,  Jan. 
25,  was  in  Europe  on  sabbatical)  about 
the  problems  of  exporting  a Jetta 
from  France.  Having  heard  a couple 
of  horror  stories,  he  thought  he’d 
warn  other  scholars  before  they  made 
their  way  back  to  Canada  that  there 
was  a chance  they’d  have  to  pay  duty 
— one-third  of  the  value  of  the  car  — 
plus  a fine  if  the  French  customs  of- 
ficials didn’t  believe  they  were  bona 
fide  transients. 


Felix  on  and  running 


Among  those  celebrating  the 
official  inauguration  of  the 
library  s new  computerized 
catalogue  and  circulation  system 
were  (left  to  right,  standing)  Lord 
Thomson,  chairman  of  International 
Thomson;  Richard  Newman  of 
UTLAS  US;  Chief  Librarian  Carole 
Moore;  Sheldon  Kramer  of  UTLAS 
International  Canada;  President 
George  Connell;  and,  at  the  screen, 
librarian  Bonnie  Horne.  The  recep- 
tion was  held  February  3 at  the 


Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book  Library. 

Nicknamed  Felix  the  Cat-alogue, 
the  system  has  been  in  use  since  late 
summer,  and  according  to  Moore  has 
impressed  both  the  faculty  and 
students  with  its  smooth  implemen- 
tation and  fast  response  time.  Its 
database  contains  2.4  million 
catalogue  records,  4.5  million 
volumes,  and  is  the  largest  academic 
library  database  in  operation  on  a 
local  system  in  the  world. 


Career  Centre  conference 


A conference  on  women  of  achieve- 
.ment  has  been  organized  by  the 
Career  Centre,  to  be  held  at  Hart  House 
on  Thursday,  March  3.  The  organizers 
expect  that  most  of  the  participants  will 
be  students  but  the  conference  is  also 
open  to  administrative  staff,  faculty  and 
the  public.  (See  Events,  page  13,  for 
information.) 

“There  aren’t  a lot  of  visible  female 
role  models,”  coordinator  Rosie  Parnass 
said.  In  addition,  “there  is  the  need  for 
all  students,  not  just  female  students,  to 
begin  career  planning.” 

Women  who  have  succeeded  in 
science,  the  arts,  the  media,  the  public 
sector  and  business  will  describe  how 
their  careers  developed  and  discuss  the 

LAUT  award 
nominations 

Nominations  are  invited  for  the 
second  annual  Librarians’  Associa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Toronto  award, 
given  to  a practising  U of  T librarian  for 
work  or  activities  that  advance  librar- 
ianship,  or  for  outstanding  service  to  the 
University.  Nominations  should  be  sent 
to  Prof.  Richard  Helmstadter,  chair- 
man, LAUT  award  selection  committee, 
Victoria  College.  Inquiries  can  be 
directed  to  Ruth  Tolmie,  978-3421. 
Deadline  for  receipt  of  nominations  is 
March  31 . 


advantages  and  disadvantages  of  work- 
ing in  these  fields.  Parnass  said  that  the 
conference  will  tell  people  about  various 
career  paths  and  will  provide  them  with 
the  inspiration  to  follow  their  own 
instincts. 

The  speakers  will  include  Helen  Hogg, 
professor  emeritus  of  astronomy;  Rose 
Sheinin,  vice-dean  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies;  Judy  Steed,  a 
features  writer  with  The  Globe  and 
Mail ; Helga  Stephenson,  director  of  the 
Festival  of  Festivals;  Judge  Rosalie 
Abella,  chair  of  the  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  Board;  Kay  Sigurjonsson, 
deputy  executive  director  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Women  Teachers’  Associations 
of  Ontario;  Joan  Marshman,  president 
of  the  Addiction  Research  Foundation; 
Lorraine  Segato,  a singer  with  the 
Parachute  Club  rock  group;  Joyce 
Bailey,  president  of  Wellesley  Hospital; 
Donna  Baptist,  a partner  in  CEO  Direc- 
tions, a management  consulting  firm; 
and  Kathleen  Christie,  a partner  in 
Touche  Ross. 


The  Idler 
PUB 

Where  people 
who  write,  meet. 

255  Davenport  (near  Avenue) 
Toronto  • Tel.  962-0195 


HARCOURTS  LIMITED 


OFFICIAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ROBES 


ALL  CANADIAN  AND  FOREIGN  UNIVERSITIES 
26  Duncan  Street  TORONTO  (416)  977-1408 
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i UTFA 
Ji'lj  PRESIDENT 


The  constitution  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Association  requires  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent to  be  nominated  by  members  of  the  UTFA  Council.  Members  of  the  Association,  however, 
are  invited  to  suggest  names  to  Council  members. 

Nomination  forms  are  available  in  the  UTFA  office  at  720  Spadina  Avenue,  Suite  419.  The 
nomination  form  requires  the  signature  of  two  members  of  the  UTFA  Council  and  must  be 
returned  to  the  office  between  9:00  a.m.  on  March  1.  and  5:00  p.m.  on  March  14, 1988.  If 
necessary,  an  election  will  be  conducted  by  a mailed  ballot  of  the  membership  in  the  following 
two  weeks. 

1987-88  COUNCIL 


E.  Alexander,  Law 

J.  Anderson,  Science  - Ermdale 

M.  Anderson,  Library  & Information  Science 

O.  Baillie,  Retired  Members 

K.  Belli,  Forestry 

M Berridge,  Physical  & Health  Ed. /Athletics  & 
Recreation 

P.  Boulton,  Electrical EngineeringIBiomedical 
Engineering 

N.  Choudhry,  Economics 

D.  Cormack,  Chemical  Engineering/Metallurgical 
Eng. 

A.  Crawford,  Civil  Engineering/Geological  Eng 
H.  de  Groot,  English/French/Medieval  Studies/ 

Drama/Comp.  Lit. 

G.  Englar,  Landscape  Architecture/Architecture 
J.  Estes.  Victoria 

R.  Fenton.  Mechanical  Eng. /Industrial  Eng./ 
Aerospace 

M.  Finlayson,  History  — University  College;  Past 
President 

P.  Fitting,  New/InnisITYP/VZoodsworth 

L.  Forguson,  Philosophy/IHPST/Religious  Studies 

B.  Fried,  Behavioural  Sci./NCI/Health  Admin./ 
Prev.Med.  & Biostats. 

Z.  Friedman,  University  College 
D.  Garth,  Education 

M.  Gertler,  Psychology,  Geography,  Urban 
Planning 

V.  Gilbert,  Education 

J.  Gittins,  Botany/Geology 
R.  Gold,  Med.  Genetics! Med.  ResearchICI. 
Biochem.  /Biochemistry 

W.  Graham,  Humanities  — Scarborough 
W.  Graydon,  Retired  Members 

B.  Green.  Social  Sciences  — Erindale 
R.  Hagey,  Nursing 


A.  Hedlin,  Pharmacology/Medicine/Pathology/ 
Physiology 

J.  Heersche,  Dentistry 

B.  Home,  Combined  Libraries 
A.  Irving,  Social  Work 

M.A.  Jaffary.  Education 

D.  Jenkins,  Microbiology/Nutrition  & Food/Misc. 
Med. 

S.  Langlands,  Combined  Libraries 
P.  Lea,  Rehab.  Med. /Art  as  Applied  to  Med. 

R.  Leprohon,  East  Asian,  Near  Eastern,  Middle 
East  & Islamic 

G.  Luste,  Physics/Astronomy 

L.  MacDowell,  Humanities  — Erindale 
R.  Matthews,  Political  Science 

H.  Mayer,  German  — Victoria 

J.  Moorfield,  University  ol  Toronto  Schools 
J.  Morrison.  St.  Michael's  College 
G.  Nairn,  Pharmacy 
A.  Oliver,  Trinity College 

G.  Patterson,  History 

C.  Plowright,  Zoology 

E.  Rae,  Library 

W.  Reynolds,  Chemistry 

D.  Rifat,  Fine  Art! Classics 

H.  Rogers,  Linguistics/German/Statistics 

W.  Rolph,  Spanish  & Portuguese/Italian/Slavic 
Lang.  & Lit. 

H.  Rosenthal,  Physical  Sciences  — Scarborough 
P.  Rosenthal,  Mathematics/Computer  Science 
A.  Rubinoft.  Social  Sciences  — Scarborough 
J.  Siegel,  Management 
G.  Smith,  Anthropology 

J.  Turk,  Sociology/Criminology 

K.  Turko.  Combined  Libraries 

A.  Weatherley,  Lite  Sciences  — Scarborough 

F.  Wilson,  University  College 


COUNCIL  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES 

NOTICE  OF  ELECTIONS 

STUDENT  NOMINATIONS  OPEN 

Three  student  representatives  will  be  elected  lor  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Nomination  lorms  may  be  obtained  at  any  graduate  department  office,  the  Graduate  Students'  Union, 

and  the  School  ol  Graduate  Studies  as  ol  February  22, 1 988.  Student  nominations  will  be  open  until 

March  A,  1988  at  12:00  noon.  Completed  nomination  forms  must  be  returned  to  the  Office  of  the 

School  of  Graduate  Studies  prior  to  this  time  to  be  valid.  Elected  members  will  serve  for  one  year 

until  June  30,  1989  or  for  two  years,  if  so  indicated,  to  June  30,  1990. 

Constituencies 

Division  1 — The  Humanities 

Division  II  — The  Social  Sciences 

(3  seats  to  be  filled) 

(3  seats  to  be  filled) 

Classical  Studies 

Anthropology 

Comparative  Literature 

Criminology 

Drama 

Economics 

East  Asian  Studies 

Education 

English 

Geography 

French  Language  & Literature 

Industrial  Relations 

Germanic  Languages  & Literatures 

International  Studies 

History 

Law 

History  of  Art 

Library  & Information  Science 

History  & Philosophy  of  Science  & 

Management 

Technology 

Master's  in  Teaching 

Italian  Studies 

McLuhan  Program  in  Culture  & Technology 

Linguistics 

Planning 

Medieval  Studies 

Policy  Analysis 

Middle  East  & Islamic  Studies 

Museum  Sludies 

Russian  & Eastern  European  Studies 

Music 

Social  Work 

Near  Eastern  Studies 

Sociology 

Philosophy 

Urban  & Community  Studies 

Religious  Studies 

Slavic  Languages  & Literatures 

South  Asian  Studies 

Spanish  & Portuguese 

Division  III  — The  Physical  Sciences 

(2  seats  to  be  filled) 

Aerospace  Science  & Engineering 

Biochemistry 

Architecture 

Botany 

Astronomy 

Clinical  Biochemistry 

Biomedical  Engineering 

Community  Health 

Chemical  Engineering  & Applied  Chemistry 

Dentistry 

Chemistry 

Forestry 

Civil  Engineering 

Immunology 

Computer  Science 

Medical  Biophysics 

Electrical  Engineering 

Medical  Science 

Environmental  Studies 

Microbiology 

Geology 

Nursing 

Industrial  Engineering 

Mathematics  & Applied  Mathematics 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Pharmacology 

Metallurgy  & Materials  Science 

Pharmacy 

Physics 

Physiology 

Statistics 

Theoretical  Astrophysics 

Speech  Pathology 

Transportation 

Zoology 

IN  MEMORIAM 


John  Hamill  Crookston,  pro- 
fessor emeritus  in  the 
Departments  of  Medicine 
and  Pathology,  died 
December  31,  at  age  65. 

Born  in  Fernie,  B.C., 
Crookston  studied  arts  and 
science  at  Victoria  College  in 
B.C.  and  at  the  University  of 
British  Columbia.  He 
graduated  in  medicine  from 
U of  T in  1947  and  was  the 
gold  medallist  of  his  year.  He 
received  his  haematology 
training  in  England.  While  a 
haematologist  at  the  Toronto 
General  Hospital,  he 
developed  undergraduate 
and  post-graduate  training 
programs  in  clinical  and 


laboratory  haematology  that 
set  a standard  for  the 
country. 

Crookston 's  research  inter- 
ests included  the  haemolytic 
anaemias  and  haemo- 
globinopathies.  His  most 
cited  work  was  the 
characterization,  with  Marie 
Crookston,  his  wife,  of  an 
inherited  anaemia  described 
by  the  acronym  HEMPAS 
(hereditary  erythroblastic 
multinuclearity  with  a 
positive  acidified  serum  test). 

He  had  a special  interest  in 
the  ethical  aspects  of  medical 
research  and  practice  and 
served  for  many  years  on  the 
U of  T Human  Subjects 


Review  Committee.  As  a 
physician,  he  had  a reputa- 
tion for  courtesy,  wisdom 
and  compassion. 

Outside  medicine,  his. 
diverse  interests  included 
zoology,  botany,  history, 
literature,  music  and  par- 
ticularly opera. 

In  recognition  of  the  love 
of  knowledge,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm and  charisma  that 
made  him  a role  model  for 
students,  his  colleagues  are 
establishing  a memorial 
award  to  allow  future 
trainees  in  haematology  to 
attend  major  scientific 
meetings. 


Hans  Blumenfeld,  former 
professorial  lecturer  in  the 
geography  department’s  pro- 
gram in  planning,  died 
Jan.  30,  in  his  96th  year. 

An  internationally  re- 
nowned urban  planner  and 
peace  advocate,  Blumenfeld 
studied  architecture  in  his 
native  Germany.  After  prac- 
tising architecture  there  and 
in  Austria  and  the  USSR,  he 
went  to  the  US  where  he 
began  his  long  career  as  a 
planner.  He  came  to  Canada 
in  1955  and  became  a Cana- 
dian citizen  in  1964. 

As  the  first  deputy  director 
of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Planning  Board,  he  gave 
Metro  its  first  official  plan. 
He  devised  the  U-turn  of  the 


subway  at  Union  Station.  He 
was  involved  in  the  fight  to 
save  Old  City  Hall.  In  the 
1979  federal  election  he  ran 
as  a peace  activist  in  Toron- 
to’s Rosedale  riding. 

His  projects  in  other  Cana- 
dian cities  included  work  on 
the  designs  of  Expo  '67  and 
of  Montreal’s  subway 
system.  He  also  helped  plan 
the  Ottawa-Hull  national 
capital  region. 

His  association  with  U of  T 
began  in  1961  when  he 
became  a member  of  the 
faculty  in  the  School  of 
Architecture.  He  gave  his 
last  lecture  in  the  geography 
department  in  the  fall  of 
1985  but  continued  for 
another  year  in  an  advisory 


capacity  on  various  commit- 
tees. In  1983,  “The  Metrop- 
olis: A Conference  in  Honour 
of  Hans  Blumenfeld"  was 
held  at  U of  T. 

Author  of  two  influential 
books  on  city  planning  and 
an  Officer  of  the  Order  of 
Canada,  Blumenfeid  received 
several  honorary  doctorates 
and  awards,  including  the  Sir 
Patrick  Abercrombie  Prize 
for  town  planning,  given  by 
the  Union  Internationale  des 
Architeetes. 

A memorial  service  will  be 
held  in  Convocation  Hall, 
Friday,  Feb  26 at  4 p.m. 
Former  chancellor  George 
Ignatieff  will  preside. - 


Gerald  M.  Craig,  professor 
emeritus  of  history , died 
January  30,  at  age  71. 

Born  in  Northumberland 
County,  Ontario,  Craig  at- 
tended Church  Street  Public 
School  in  Toronto  and 
graduated  from  North 
Toronto  Collegiate  Institute. 
He  enrolled  in  University 
College  in  1935.  The  first 
president  of  the  Modern 
History  Club,  he  reached  the 
top  of  his  class  in  the  old 
modern  history  honours  pro- 
gram. After  receiving  his  BA 
in  1939,  he  did  graduate 
work  in  history,  first  at 
Brown  University  and  then 
at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, where  he  received  his 
PhD  in  1947.  He  did  his  doc- 
toral dissertation,  which  was 
on  19th-century  Canadian- 
American  relations,  under 
the  supervision  of  Professor 
A.L.  Burt,  himself  a 
graduate  of  U of  T. 

He  interrupted  his 
graduate  studies  to  do  war- 
time service  from  1943  to 
1946  in  the  RCAF,  training 
as  a navigator  and  reaching 
the  rank  of  flying  officer. 


In  1947,  he  joined  the 
history  department  at  U of  T - 
where  he  remained  for  his 
entire  academic  career.  He 
became  a full  professor  in 
1963  and  later  was  made  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada.  In  1978,  he  returned 
to  University  College  on  a 
cross-appointment. 

Craig’s  teaching  was 
mostly  in  American  history 
but  his  published  work  was 


Notice  of  the  following  vac- 
ancies outside,  the  University 
has  been  received  by  the  Office 
of  the  President. 

University  of  Regina 

Vice-President  (Academic) 
and  Vice-President 
(Administrative) 

Inquiries  and  applications 
should  be  sent  as  soon  as 
possible  to:  Chairman,  Vice- 
Presidential  Search  Commit- 
tee, The  President’s  Office, 
University  of  Regina, 

Regina,  Sask.  S4.S  0A2 


virtually  all  in  Canadian 
history.  From  1949  to  1958, 
he  was  one  of  three  joint 
editors  of  the  Canadian 
Historical  Review.  His  best- 
known  book  is  his  volume  in 
the  Canadian  Centenary 
Series,  Upper  Canada:  The 
Formative  Years,  which  is 
still  highly  regarded  for  its 
judicious  insight  and  grace  of 
expression. 


Memorial  University  of 
Newfoundland 
Dean,  Graduate  Studies 
The  incumbent  will  be  ap- 
pointed at  the  rank  of  full 
professor  in  the  appropriate 
department  effective  July  1 , 
1988.  Applications  or 
nominations  must  be  receiv- 
ed by  March  SI  by:  Dr.  L.P. 
Visentin,  Chairman,  Search 
Committee  for  Dean  of 
Graduate  Studies,  Memorial 
University  of  Newfoundland. 
St.  John’s,  Nfld.AlB  3X7 


POSITIONS  ELSEWHERE 


Governing  Council  Election 

for 

Administrative  Stall  Seat 
ALL-CANDIDATES  FORUM 

Tuesday,  February  23,  12  noon  - 1 p.m.  and  1 - 2 p.m. 
Lash  Miller  Building,  80  St.  George  St.,  Room  158 

Wednesday,  February  24,  5 - 6 p.m. 

Medical  Sciences  Auditorium,  1 King's  College  Circle 

Hear  the  candidates  present  their  platforms.  There  will  also 
be  an  opportunity  for  questions  from  the  audience. 

The  following  candidates  will  be  present: 

Murray  Luening 
John  Maine 
Alex  Waugh 

The  University  of  Toronto  Staff  Association,  CUPE  1230 
and  the  Librarians'  Association  of  the  University  of  Toronto  (LAUT) 
are  sponsoring  this  forum. 
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OOKS  BY  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  STAFF 


February 

Engl>sh  Studies  at  Toronto:  A 
History,  by  Robin  S.  Harris  (Governing 
Council,  University  of  Toronto;  328 
pages;  $25).  This  book  is  a detailed 
account  of  the  University  of  Toronto’s 
program  in  English  since  1853  and  of 
[ho  scholarly  activities  of  the  teaching 
staff,  set  in  the  context  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  University  itself.  Professor 
Northrop  Frye’s  foreword  provides  an 
overview  of  English  studies  since  the 
Renaissance.  The  appendices  contain 
information  drawn  from  correspon- 
dence between  the  author  and  many 
,,ast  and  present  members  of  the 
departments  of  English  at  U of  T.  An 
extensive  bibliography  on  Canadian 
higher  education  and  on  English  studies 
in  the  UK,  the  US  and  Canada  is 

provided. 

Dialogues  for  Practice  in  Idiomatic 
Italian,  by  Giuliana  Sanguinetti  Katz 
(University  of  Toronto  Press;  160 
pages;  $10.95).  The  nine  dialogues  of 
this  text  involve  a North  American 
student  travelling  in  Italy  who  en- 
counters many  everyday  situations.  The 
dialogues  illustrate  the  differences 
between  Italian  and  North  American 
customs  and  ways  of  thinking,  while 
introducing  the  reader  to  a number  of 
idiomatic  expressions  and  various 
stylistic  registers,  both  formal  and 
informal. 


Plan  of  Kiev  from  A.  Kalnofoisky's  Teraturgima 
(1638)  reproduced  in  the  Encyclopedia  ol  Ukraine, 
Volume  II. 


One  of  many  icons  reproduced  in  colour  in  the 
Encyclopedia  ol  Ukraine.  Volume  II. 


Encyclopedia  of  Ukraine,  Volume  II 
(G-K),  Vlodymir  Kubijovyc,  editor,  and 
Danylo  Struk*,  managing  editor  (Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Press;  738  pages; 
$125).  The  appearance  of  this  volume 
marks  the  second  stage  of  a major 
publishing  project  . Based  on  25  years’ 
research  by  more  than  100  scholars 
from  around  the  world,  the  encyclopedia 
provides  information  about  Ukraine  and 
its  people,  history,  geography,  economy 
and  cultural  heritage.  Hundreds  of 
illustrations  and  maps  are  included. 

January 

The  Concept  of  “Heimat"  in  Con- 
temporary German  Literature/Der 
Begriff  Heimat  in  der  deutschen 
Gegenwartsliteratur,  edited  by 
Helfried  W.  Seliger  (iudicium,  Munich; 
242  pages;  $30.80).  In  this  bilingual  col- 
lection of  essays  first  presented  at  an 
international  symposium  sponsored  by 
SSHRC,  the  Goethe  Institute  and  the 
Austrian  Embassy,  16  literary  his- 
torians and  anthropologists  attempt  to 
redefine  a traditional  concept  which  has 
taken  on  new  critical  meaning  in 
German  literature  published  after  1970. 

Catching  up 

Essays  on  New  France,  by  W.J.  Eccles 
(Oxford  University  Press;  256  pages; 


$14.95).  In  this  collection  of  12  essays, 
written  for  the  most  part  in  the  1970s 
and  early  1980s,  such  topics  as  Francis 
Parkman's  view  of  New  France;  the 
roles  of  the  church,  the  military  and  the 
fur  trade;  social  welfare;  and  the 
western  frontier  are  discussed  along 
with  a reappraisal  of  the  Battle  of 
Quebec.  The  essays  are  preceded  by  a 
memoir  of  the  author’s  career  as  a 
scholar  and  each  essay  has  an  introduc- 
tory note. 

Literary  Fat  Ladies:  Rhetoric, 
Gender,  Property,  by  Patricia  Parker 
(Methuen.  London  and  New  York;  276 
pages;  $35  cloth,  $21  paper).  The  book 
focuses  on  literary  and  cultural  studies 
ranging  from  Shakespeare,  Spenser, 
Milton  and  Rousseau  to  Emily  Bronte, 
Freud  and  Lacan  interweaving  tradi- 
tional scholarship  with  recent  poststruc- 
turalist and  feminist  theory. 

The  Mental  World  of  Stuart  Women: 
Three  Studies,  by  Sarah  Heller 
Mendelson  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts Press;  235  pages;  $25  US). 
Through  the  examination  of  the  lives 
and  writing  of  three  women:  Margaret 
Cavendish,  Duchess  of  Newcastle;  Mary 
Rich,  Countess  of  Warwick;  and  Aphra 
Behn,  novelist  and  playwright,  the  book 
explores  the  mental  and  cultural 
universe  that  defined  women’s  social 
role  in  17th-century  England. 

Trails  in  the  Thirstland:  The 
Anthropological  Field  Diaries  of 
Winifred  Hoernle,  edited  by  Peter 
Carstens*,  Gerald  Klinghardt  and 
Martin  West  (University  of  Cape  Town, 
Centre  for  African  Studies;  198  pages; 
$10.50).  Mrs.  Hoernle’s  field  diaries  give 
an  account  of  her  pioneering  field  ex- 
peditions among  the  Nama  people  of 
South  Africa  and  Namibia.  She  was  the 
first  woman  social  anthropologist  to 
carry  out  field  research. 

Wang  Yang-ming,  by  Julia  Ching 
(Taipei;  250  pages;  approx.  $12).  Writ- 
ten in  Chinese,  this  book  is  a systematic 
and  comprehensive  work  on  one  of 
China's  greatest  philosophers. 

The  Records  of  Ming  Scholars,  edited 
and  translated  by  Julia  Ching  (Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii  Press;  335  pages;  approx. 
$30).  A 17th-century  anthology  of 
biographies  of  Chinese  thinkers  and 
scholars  by  Huang  Tsung-hsi. 

Classical  Economics:  An  Introduc- 
tion, by  Samuel  Hollander  (Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press;  420  pages;  $59.95  cloth. 
$27.95  paper).  A central  theme  of  this 
book  is  the  core  of  allocative  or  demand- 
supply  theory  running  through  the 
economics  of  the  British  classical  school 
(approx.  1770-1870)  and  carried  over 
into  the  post-classical  period  up  to  the 
present  day.  Attention  is  also  given  to 
the  law  of  markets;  19th-century  mone- 
tary controversies;  methodology;  ideol- 
ogy; and  intellectual  influence.  Two 
classical  themes  in  Marxist  economics  — 
its  allocative  and  Malthusian  dimensions 
— and  aspects  of  pre-Smithian 
literature  are  addressed  as  well. 

Success  in  Small  and  Medium-Scale 
Enterprises:  The  Evidence  from 
Colombia,  by  Mariluz  Cortes,  Albert 
Berry*,  and  Ashfaq  M.  Ishaq  (Oxford 
University  Press;  272  pages;  $41.50). 
During  the  1970s  small  and  medium- 
scale  manufacturing  enterprises  grew 
very  quickly  in  Colombia.  This  book  pro- 
vides a detailed  study  of  this  growth  and 
draws  lessons  of  relevance  for  other 
developing  countries. 

U of  T staff  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk 
when  there  is  multi  pic  authorship  or 
editorship  which  includes  non-U  o/T 
staff. 


The  American  Studies  Committee 
Lecture  and  Seminar 

Jack  Greene 

Professor  of  History,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

“The  Chesapeake,  New  England,  and 
the  Origins  of  American  Culture: 

Some  Old  Assumptions  Reconsidered’’ 

Thursday,  March  3,  4 p.m. 

The  Council  Chamber,  Alumni  Hall 
St.  Michael’s  College 

Reception  to  follow  in  Charbonnel  Lounge,  Elmsley  Hall.  St  Michael  s College 

Seminar 

“Variations  and  Convergence: 
Remodeling  Colonial  America’’ 

Friday,  March  4, 10  a.m„  3037  Sidney  Smith  Hall 


At  5p.m.  go 
underground 


Downstairs  in  our  cellar  we  serve 
delicious  food  thoughtfully  prepared 
and  vintage  wines  by  the  glass  Why 
keep  your  curiosity  bottled  up?  The 
cellar  in  Le  Rendez-vous  - the  place 
to  rendez-vous  in  Toronto. 

LE 

RERDEZ-VOUS 
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CThe  Travel 
Office 


170  St.  George  St.  Suite  331 
Toronto  M5R2M8 

Offering 

• Individual,  reliable  and 
professional  service. 

• Competitive  ticket 

prices  for  your  world- 
wide travel  needs. 

• Experience  in 
arranging  conferences 
and  in  budgeting  for 
granting  agencies. 

921-6644 

WE  ALWAYS  RETURN  CALLS 


JAPANESE 

RESTAURANT 


FULLY  UCENSED 


In  the  Japanese  Tradition 
Delightful  Geisha  Girl  style  service 
Mouth-tempting  Teriyaki  cooking 
All  in  the  authentic  Japanese  setting 
In  39  Individual  Ta-Tami-Rooms 

SUSHI  BAR 

SEAFOOD  TERIYAKI 
STEAK  & LOBSTER  TERIYAKI 


Lunch;  Mon. -Sat.  11:30  AM  - 2:30  PM 
Dinner  Sun  & Mon  5:00  PM  - 11:00  PM 
Tues  -Sat.  5:00  PM  - Midnight 
FOR  RESERVATIONS  CALL 

920-4333 

614  JARVIS  ST.  AT  BLOOR 

ASAHI  GARDENS  RESTAURANT 
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RESEARCH  NEWS 


For  further  information  and 
application  forms  for  the 
following  agencies,  please 
contact  ORA  at  978-2163. 

Hannah  Institute  for  the 
History  of  Medicine 

Publication  assistance,  in  the 
form  of  a financial  subsidy,  is 
offered  to  authors  whose 
medical  historical  writing 
has  been  accepted  for  public- 
ation. Investigators  are  ad- 
vised to  contact  the  institute 
to  discuss  applications  to  this 
program. 

Deadlines  for  applications 
are  April  1 and  October  1 
each  year  for  funding  July  1 
and  Jan.  1 respectively. 

Hudson  River  Foundation 

The  foundation  supports 
basic  and  applied  research 
and  education  programs  in 
the  natural  and  social 
sciences  that  concern  aspects 
of  the  Hudson  River 
ecosystem.  Canadian  re- 
searchers are  eligible  to 
apply. 

Program  deadlines  are: 
research  grants,  March  J,  and 
September  .9; 

Polgar  fellowships, 

March  15] 

graduate  fellowships, 

March  81] 

executive  committee  grants, 
any  time; 

travel  grants,  three  months 
prior  to  expected  need. 

Further  details  and  ap- 
plication format  are  available 
from  ORA. 

Damon  Runyon- Walter 
Winchell  Cancer  Fund 

The  fund  encourages 
theoretical  and  experimental 
research  that  is  relevant  to 
the  study  of  cancer,  causes, 
mechanisms,  therapies  and 
prevention.  Support  is  of- 
fered to  young  investigators 


who  are  beginning  their  first 
full-time  post-doctoral 
research  fellowship.  There  is 
no  citizenship  requirement; 
however,  non-US  candidates 
may  only  apply  for  research 
to  be  done  in  the  United 
States. 

Further  details  on  eligibil- 
ity and  application  format 
are  available  from  ORA. 
Deadline  is  March  15. 

National  Cancer  Institute 
of  Canada 

Terry  Fox  program  project 
grants  offer  support  to  small 
groups  of  investigators  to 
facilitate  the  sharing  of 
knowledge  about  develop- 
ments of  cancer  research. 
Applications  may  include  re- 
quests for  regular  operating 
costs,  and  in  addition,  salary 
support  for  a non -refereed 
faculty  position  and  some 
level  of  secretarial 
assistance. 

Interested  investigators 
are  advised  to  contact  the 
NCIC  for  application  forms 
and  to  discuss  the  proposed 
program.  Deadline  is  April 
15. 

National  Institutes  of 
Health  (US) 

The  Medical  Research  Coun- 
cil of  Canada  is  responsible 
for  the  initial  screening  of 
candidates  for  the  inter- 
national research  fellowships 
program  offered  by  NIH. 

The  award  supports  full- 
time research  training  in  the 
health  sciences  and  is  tenable 
at  any  recognized  public  or 
private  non-profit  institution 
within  the  United  States, 
including  US  government 
research  laboratories. 
Nominees  for  the  award 
must  be  Canadian  citizens  or 
permanent  residents  of 
Canada  and  must,  upon  com- 


pletion of  the  training,  have 
a commitment  of  a position 
from  an  institution  in 
Canada. 

Further  information  and 
application  forms  may  be 
obtained  from  ORA  or  the 
research  office  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine.  Applications  are 
submitted  on  form  MRC-18 
and  must  reach  the  council 
by  April  1 . 

National  Neurofibroma- 
tosis Foundation  (US) 

The  foundation  provides 
limited,  temporary  financial 
support  for  innovative 
research  relevant  to  the 
cause,  pathogenesis  or  treat- 
ment of  neurofibromatosis. 

Research  grants  and  young 
investigator  awards  are  for 
new  or  established  inves- 
tigators wishing  to  pursue  a 
novel  idea  or  concept  clearly 
related  to  NF,  where  on- 
going support  is  not  avail- 
able. Research  grants  are  for 
two  years  at  $50,000  (US) 
per  year.  Young  investigator 
awards  are  for  two  years  at 
$35,000  (US)  per  year  and 
are  for  salary  support  only. 

Further  information  and 
application  forms  may  be  ob- 
tained from  ORA.  Deadline 
for  both  programs  is  April  1 . 

Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 
American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies  (American 
citizens  or  permanent 
residents  only)  — travel 
grants  to  international 
meetings  (July-Oct.): 

March  1 . 

Banting  Research  Founda- 
tion — research  grants: 

March  1 . 

Canadian  Heart  Founda- 
tion — support  of  symposia 
and  workshops  (prior  to 
fiscal  year  in  which  event  is 
planned):  March  1. 


===== 

Gordon  C.  Cressy, 

Vice-President,  Development  and 
University  Relations 

invites  all  members  of  the 
University  community  to  an 

Open  House 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1988 
from  4 - 6 pm 

Come  see  our  new  premises  at 
21  King’s  College  Circle,  meet  the 
Development,  Campaign,  and 
Information  Systems  staff,  and  enjoy 
light  refreshments. 
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Canadian  Foundation  for 
Ileitis  & Colitis  — summer 
scholarships;  research 
grants:  March  1. 

CNIB  - Ross  C.  Purse 
fellowship:  April  1. 

Canadian  Psychiatric 
Research  Foundation  — 
research  grants;  personal 
development:  February  26. 

Dysautonomia  Foundation 
Inc.  — research  grants: 
March  15. 

Easter  Seal  Research  In- 
stitute — research  grants; 
personnel  awards:  April  15. 

Fight  for  Sight  Inc.  — 
grants-in-aid;  fellowships: 
March  1. 

Hannah  Institute  for  the 
History  of  Medicine  — 
publication  assistance: 

April  1. 

Hudson  River  Foundation 
— research  grants:  March  J,\ 
Polgar  fellowships: 

March  15] 

graduate  fellowships: 

March  31 ; 

executive  committee  grants 
and  travel  grants:  any  time. 

Juvenile  Diabetes  Founda- 
tion (US)  — full  application: 
March  1. 

Leukemia  Society  of 
America  — president’s 
research  development  and 
short-term  scientific 
research  grants:  A pril  1 . 


C.A.  Lindbergh  Fund  — 
grants  (various  disciplines): 
March  1. 

Ministry  of  Colleges  & 
Universities  — URIF,  for 
Feb.  29  ministry  deadline, 
internal  deadline  at  ORA 
February  22. 

MRC  — MRC  groups  (new 
and  renewals),  letter  of 
intent;  development  grants 
(category  I) renewal  of 
salary;  studentships 
(renewal);  fellowships  (new): 
April  1. 

National  Neurofibroma- 
tosis Foundation  Inc.  (US)  — 
research  grants;  junior  in- 
vestigators: April  15. 

NCIC,  Terry  Fox  research 
programs  — project  grants 
and  expansion  awards  (con- 
tact agency  directly): 

April  15. 

NIH  — international 
research  fellowships  (applica- 
tions to  MRC):  April  1. 

NSERC  — international 
scientific  exchange;  inter- 
national collaborative 
research  grants;  bilateral  ex- 
change program : March  1 ; 
undergraduate  research 
awards,  internal  deadline  at 
ORA:  March  IS. 


Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 

— research  projects:  April  , 
Physicians'  Services  Inc  ' 

Foundation  — research 
grants:  March  25. 

Precarn  Associates  Corn 

— research  proposals: 

Ajtril  18. 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa 
Foundation  (Canada)  — 
research  grants:  March  /5, 
Royal  Bank  Award  — 
nominations:  Februai-y  -2<> 
Damon  Runyon -Walter 
Winchell  Cancer  Fund  - 
fellowships:  March  15. 

SSHRC,  Research  Com- 
munications Division  — aid 
to  occasional  scholarly  con- 
ferences in  Canada  (July  - 
Oct.):  March  30. 

U of  T,  Life  Sciences  Com- 
mittee of  the  Research  Board 

— summer  graduate  and 
undergraduate  ranked 
department  applications: 
February  29]  (please  note 
change). 

Connaught  Committee  — 
new  staff  grants/phase  I 
(formerly  called  start-up 
grants):  March  1 . 

Whitehall  Foundation  Inc 
(US)  — research  grants  (life 
sciences):  March  1. 


PhD  ORALS 


Please  contact  the  PhD  oral 
examinations  office  at 
978-5258  for  information 
regarding  time  and  location 
for  these  listings. 

Friday,  February  26 
Stephen  Russell  Julian, 
Department  of  Physics, 
"Applications  of  Mossbauer 
Spectroscopy  to  the  Study  of 
Fluctuations  in  Solids."  Prof. 
J.M.  Daniels. 

John  W.  Newark,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics, 
“Economic  Development  and 
the  Peasant  Economy  in 
Jamaica.”  Prof.  A.  Berry. 

Johannes  Vander  Leest, 
Department  of  Classical 
Studies,  “Appian  of  Alex- 
andria.” Prof.  C.P.  Jones. 


Friday.  March  4 

Filomena  M.  Santucci, 
Department  of  Spanish  & 
Portuguese,  " Women  in 
Mexico:  An  Analysis  of 
Female  Characterization  in 
the  Fiction  of  Elena 
Poniatowska.”  Prof.  M.J. 
Valdes. 

Nadia  Helen  Skop,  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology,  "Minority 
Ethnic  Singlehood  as  a 
Sociological  Phenomenon: 
Ukrainian  Canadians  as  a 
Case  Study."  Prof.  W.W. 
Isajiw. 

Carson  Chia  Siang  Woo, 
Department  of  Computer 
Science,  “An  Object- 
Oriented  Model  for  Support- 
ing Office  Work."  Prof.  F. 
Loehovsky. 


Monday,  March  7 
Yok  KwangTan,  Depart- 
ment of  Clinical  Biochem- 
istry, "Analysis  and  Clinical 
Pharmacokinetics  of 
Rasemic-Salbutamol  and  Its 
Enantiomers:  Studies  in 
Healthy  Adults,  Children 
with  Severe  Acute  Asthma, 
and  Adolescents  with  Cystic 
Fibrosis."  Prof.  S.J.  Soldin. 

Thursday,  March  10 

Peter  Allan  Quinby,  Faculty 
of  Forestry,  "Vegetation, 
Environment,  and  Distur- 
bance in  the  Upland 
Forested  Landscape  of 
Algonquin  Park,  Ontario.” 
Prof.  T.J.  Carleton. 


Provostial  review  committee 

Commerce  programs 


The  Office  of  the  Provost  will  conduct 
a review  of  the  commerce  programs 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  and  in 
the  Division  of  Social  Sciences  at  Scar- 
borough College. 

Terms  of  reference 

The  review  committee  will  assess  the 
development  of  the  commerce  programs 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  since  the 
implementation  of  the  Report  of  the 
Faculty  of  Management  Studies/Com- 
merce & Finance  Task  Force  in  June 
1982.  The  committee  will  report  on 
matters  such  as:  (a)  the  adequacy  of 
current  administrative  arrangements 
for  the  programs;  (b)  the  size  and  range 
of  the  programs  as  they  relate  to  staff 
complement  and  budgetary  constraint; 
and  (c)  the  relationship  of  the  St.  George 
and  Erindale  programs  with  the  pro- 
grams at  Scarborough . 

Membership 

Professor  Derek  McCammond,  asso- 
ciate dean,  Division  III,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  (chair)]  Professors 
L.J.  Brooks,  associate  dean,  social 
sciences,  and  vice-principal  (administra- 
tion), Erindale  College;  D.N.  Dewees, 
associate  chair,  Department  of  Econ- 
omics; A.F.  Johnston,  principal,  Vic- 
toria College;  A.M.  Kruger,  principal, 
Woodsworth  College;  J.G.  Macintosh, 
Faculty  of  Law;  J.R.  Miron,  chair,  Divi- 
sion of  Social  Sciences,  Scarborough 
College;  D.E.  Moggridge,  associate 


dean,  social  sciences,  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science;  D.A.  Ondrack,  Faculty  of 
Management;  and  G.D.  Quirin,  chair, 
commerce  programs;  and  Cosmo 
Dilorio,  president,  Commerce  Under- 
graduate Society;  D.W.  Lang,  assistant 
vice-president  (planning)  and  University 
registrar;  Paul  Singleton,  Clarkson  Gor- 
don; and  M.D.  Johnson,  assistant  vice- 
provost (professional  faculties) 
(secretary). 

Submissions 

The  committee  invites  written  com- 
ments from  members  of  the  University 
community  and  other  interested  parties. 
Submission^  should  be  sent  to  the  chair 
of  the  committee  before  the  end  of 
February. 
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Up  and  On  the  Move 


► Learning  & Scholarship 

► Research  & Discovery 

► Campus  Development 


The  new  year  has  seen  a flurry  of  more  than  snowflakes  for  the 
University’s  Capital  Campaign. 

"We  are  up  and  on  the  move,”  says  Gordon  Cressy,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Division  of  Development  and  University 
Relations. 

In  the  area  of  Leadership  Giving,  those  who  have  the 
capacity  to  give  SI  million  or  more  to  the  University  will  be 
called  upon  by  members  of  the  senior  volunteer  team,  now 
being  recruited  by  the  National  Campaign  Chairman,  Mary 
Alice  Stuart. 


Screening  Sessions 
begin  in  March 

Mary  Martin,  Director  of  Indi- 
vidual Giving,  together  with  Eli- 
zabeth Wilson,  Senior  Develop- 
ment Officer  seconded  to  the 
Department  of  Development  from 
Arts  and  Science,  are  organizing 
Screening  Sessions  to  be  held  at 
President  Connell’s  home  in 
Toronto  beginning  in  March. 
Meetings  will  also  take  place  in 
several  other  locations  through- 
out Ontario  and  across  the 
country. 


A number  of  graduates  of  the 
University  are  invited  to  these 
sessions  to  learn  about  the  Cam- 
paign and  to  help  evaluate  the  giv- 
ing potential  and  interest  of  peo- 
ple they  know.  The  results  provide 


Where  the  Money  Comes  from 


Our  goal  is  $100  million  over  five 
years.  Experience  has  shown  a 
pattern  of  giving  which  can  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

► 1%  of  donors  give 
50%  of  dollars 
+ 9%  of  donors  give 
40%  of  dollars 
^ = 10%  of  donors  give 
90%  of  dollars 
90%  of  donors  give 
10%  of  dollars 

Applying  these  percentages  to  our 
Campaign,  the  University  requires 
13  gifts  between  $1  million  and 
810  million  to  achieve  40%  of  its 
goal.  To  date,  the  Campaign  staff 
liave  identified  50  individuals. 


corporations  and  foundations  that 
have  the  capacity  to  donate  these 
Leadership  Gifts. 

The  next  $51  million  are  con- 
tributions from  an  estimated  3,270 
individuals,  corporations  or  foun- 
dations; the  remaining  $9  million 
is  the  total  donated  by  thousands 
of  the  University’s  supporters 
who  contribute  at  more  modest 
levels. 

$100  million  is  a large  amount. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  an  alumni 
base  of  nearly  250,000  people  as 
well  as  other  supporters,  be  they 
individuals,  corporations  or  foun- 
dations, who  believe  in  the  con- 
tinued strength  of  this  University 
as  a centre  of  higher  learning  and 
of  unparalleled  scholarship.  We 
believe  we  can  reach  our  goal! 

New  Campaign  Headquarters 

The  Campaign  Staff  have  been 
physically  on  the  move  as  well. 
Previously  scattered  about  cam- 
pus, the  Division  of  Development 
and  University  Relations  and  the 
Department  of  Development  re- 
cently moved  into  renovated  offi- 
ces at  21  King’s  College  Circle. 
The  Campaign  Headquarters  will 
host  an  open  house  for  all  Univer- 
sity members  on  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  from  4-6  pm. 


the  Campaign  staff  with  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  determine 
which  alumni  our  volunteers  visit 
personally. 

"Of  course,  we  would  like  to 
visit  everyone,”  says  Mary  Mar- 
tin, "but  with  over  a quarter- 
million  graduates,  it  is  just  not 
possible.” 

Of  the  $100  million  Campaign 
goal,  $22  million  will  be  donated 
by  alumni  identified  at  these 
screening  sessions. 

Special  Events 

Wendy  Cecil-Cockweil,  Chairper- 
son of  the  Volunteer  Special 
Events  Committee,  will  raise  pub- 
lic awareness  about  the  Campaign 


and  infuse  excitement  and  enthu- 
siasm for  the  University  in  the 
external  community.  Among 
events  now  under  discussion  are 
an  Old  Timers  Varsity  Blues  Game 
and  "The  Last  Prom”  to  be  held  at 
the  Drill  Hall. 

Spring  will  herald  a Core  Faculty 
Campaign.  Guidelines  for  faculty 
gifts  will  be  discussed  with  all 
major  constituencies  prior  to 
implementation. 

"We  are  working  towards  a 
public  launch  on  June  1,”  con- 
cludes Mr.  Cressy.  "This  will  give 
recognition  to  the  initial  donors  to 
the  Campaign,  but  more  than  that, 
it  will  be  a celebration  of  our 
University." 
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Learning  and  Scholarship 
$25.7  Million 

Undergraduate  Education  Fund 
Library 

Humanities  Consortium 
National  Admission  Scholarship  Fund 
Scholarly  Publishing 
8ioethics  (Chair) 
Opportunity  Fund  (or  Hiring  Women  Faculty 
Pharmacy  Management  (Chair) 
Jewish  Studies  (Proiessorship) 
Peace  and  Conflict  Studies  (Chair) 
German  & European  Visiting  Professorship 
New  College  Women's  Program 


’ f 

Research  and  Discovery 

$25.8  Million 

Cenlre  for  Research  in  Neurodegenerative  Diseases 
Research  Excellence  Fund 

International  Piograms 

Nursing  Science  (Chair) 

Nulniional  Science  (Chair) 

Virus  Research 

Drug  and  Toxicology  Cenlre 

jj  r I 

Innovaiions  Foundation 

John  C.  Polanyi  Chair  in  Molecular  Surface  Chemislry 

S . f 

David  Dunlap  Observatory 

Canada  Research  Fellowships  Fund 

Community  Health  and  Aging 

Ethnic,  Immigration  fi  Pluralism  Studies  (Proiessorship) 

Organizational  Effectiveness  (Proiessorship) 

Policy  Modelling  (Professorship) 

Campus  Development 

$48.5  Million 

Residences  and  Student  Facilities 

University-Industry  Complex 
Faculty  ol  Management 

Ermdale  College 

Scarborough  College 

Si.  Michael's  College 

Bora  Laskin  Law  Library 

The  Campaign 
Plan 

In  December  1987,  Governing 
Council  adopted  a $100  million, 
five-year  Campaign  to  enhance 
and  strengthen  our  research  and 
teaching  programs.  The  goal  of 
the  Campaign  is  ambitious  but 
achievable.  It  will  be  the  largest 
private-sector  fund  raising  cam- 
paign in  Canada. 

The  Campaign  Program  is  the 
product  of  a lengthy  process  of 
consultation.  It  reflects  extensive 
discussions  with  the  University’s 
academic  leaders  in  regard  to 
institutional  priorities  for  private 
funding. 


The  Priorities 

The  Campaign  features  three  key 
areas  in  need  of  new  funding: 

► Learning  and  Scholarship: 
$25.7  Million 

► Research  and  Discovery: 

$25.8  Million 

► Campus  Development  : 

S48.5  Million 

The  dollar  amounts  associated 
with  most  projects  should  be 
regarded  more  as  floors  than  ceil- 
ings. A first  call  on  undesignated 
funds  will  be  to  assist  in  meeting 


Learning  and  Scholarship 

Scholarship  of  international  acclaim  has  characterized  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  since  its  earliest  days.  The  continued  strength 
of  our  University  rests  with  our  ability  to  attract  scholars  of 
significant  achievement  and  to  nurture  those  of  great  promise. 


Chairs  & Professorships 

Endowed  CHAIRS  for  senior  scho- 
lars of  international  calibre  will  be 
established  to  give  prominence  to 
emerging  fields  of  study:  BIO- 
ETHICS. and  PEACE  AND  CONFLICT 
STUDIES.  With  the  only  Pharmacy 
Faculty  in  ’Ontario,  the  University 
will  establish  a Chair  in  PHAR- 
MACY MANAGEMENT  for  continu- 
ing professional  development. 
Professorships  for  faculty  of  sin- 
gular achievement  will  be  estab- 
lished in  areas  where  University 
of  Toronto  has  traditionally  shown 
strength:  JEWISH  STUDIES,  and 
GERMAN  AND  EUROPEAN  STUDIES. 

Women  Faculty 

The  OPPORTUNITY  FUND  FOR  HIR- 
ING WOMEN  FACULTY  will  assure 
the  University’s  capability  to  ap- 
point excellent  women  scholars.  It 
will  make  it  possible  for  divisions 
with  limited  opportunities  for  hir- 
ing women  to  obtain  assistance  in 
the  form  of  bridging  funding  and 
permit  provision  of  research  fel- 
lowships for  promising  women, 
particularly  in  the  sciences  and 
engineering. 

Excellence  is  the  hallmark  of 
eight  major  projects  organized  as  a 
HUMANITIES  CONSORTIUM.  Sharing 
resources  and  further  elevating 


the  profile  of  University  research, 
the  Consortium  has  had  a signifi- 
cant impact  on  scholarship  around 
the  world.  Dictionary  of  Canadian 
Biography/ Dictionnaire  Biographi- 
que  du  Canada  is  one  of  the  great 
national  biographical  dictionaries 
of  the  world.  Dictionary  of  Old 
English  is  a monumental  project 
providing  a complete  record  of  the 
English  language  by  complement- 
ing the  Oxford  English  Diction- 
ary. Correspondence  of  Madame  de 
Graffigny  chronicles  life  during 
the  French  Enlightenment  and 
represents  a basic  reference  tool 
for  studies  in  this  rich  period  of 
history.  The  Zola  Correspondence 
Project  will  publish  the  first  com- 
plete edition  of  the  letters  of  Emile 
Zola,  one  of  the  towering  figures 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
Collected  W or  As  of  Erasmus,  in- 
volving some  two  hundred  scho- 
lars throughout  the  world,  makes 
the  complete  correspondence  and 
other  major  writings  available  for 
the  first  time  in  English.  The 
works  of  JohnStuart  Mill  ( 1806-73) , 
the  most  influential  British  thinker 
of  she  nineteenth  century,  reflect 
the  most  complete  exposition  and 
philosophical  justification  of  the 
principle  upon  which  our  tradi- 
tion of  libera!  democracy  is  based. 


Records  of  Early  English  Drama, 
recording  from  the  first  surviving 
evidence  until  the  closing  of  the 
theatres  in  1642,  will  be  published 
in  more  than  25  volumes.  This 
concentration  of  expertise  has 
made  Toronto  the  world  centre  for 
medieval  and  Renaissance  drama. 
The  Royal  Inscriptions  of  Mesopo- 
tamia are  the  legacy  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  one  of  the  first  great  civ- 
ilizations of  the  world. 

Our  Greatest  Resource 

The  LIBRARY  is  seeking  a total  of  $4 
million  in  private  sector  funds  to 
satisfy  its  urgent  requirements  in 
the  areas  of  automation,  acquisi- 
tion and  preservation.  We  have 
the  best  library  in  the  country, 
one  of  the  top  ten  in  North  Amer- 
ica, and  a leading  research  library 
in  the  western  hemisphere.  It  is 
essential  to  maintain  our  magnifi- 
cent holdings  of  books,  journals, 
manuscripts,  documents,  maps 
and  other  records  of  knowledge 
for  the  benefit  of  future  genera- 
tions of  students  and  faculty  and, 
indeed,  for  all  Canadians. 

NEW  COLLEGE  established  one 
of  the  first  programs  in  women’s 
studies  in  Canada  and  is  home  to 
one  of  the  most  valuable  collec- 
tions of  resources  on  women’s 
issues.  The  Ivey  Library,  which  ' 
houses  the  collection,  will  expand 
its  holdings  to  respond  to  new  schol- 
arly work  and  increased  student 
interest  in  Third  World  concerns. 

The  Science  and  Medicine  Li- 


The  S100  million  goal  consist 
principally  of  new  dollars,  yet  to 
be  raised;  in  general  it  excludes 
the  projects,  or  portions  of  proj. 
ects,  for  which  funds  are  in  hand 
or  committed.  It  also  excludes,  0f 
course,  money  which  one  hopf.s 
to  receive  from  the  government 
chiefly  in  support  of  capital 
projects. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the 
S100  million  goal  does  not  reprc. 
sent  the  total  private  giving  ex- 
pected over  the  next  five  years,  as 
it  is  often  impossible  to  distin- 
guish between  funds  contributed 
as  a direct  result  of  the  Campaign, 
and  funds  that  would  have  been 
contributed  in  any  case. 


the  financial  targets  for  the  proj- 
ects associated  with  each  category. 

It  is  possible  that  new  projects 
will  emerge  over  the  course  of  the 
five-year  period,  as  prospective 
donors  express  interest  in  particu- 
lar areas  or  in  ways  that  are  not 
now  anticipated.  Contributions 
may  exceed  anticipated  levels  in 
the  course  of  the  campaign  and,  if 
they  do,  lead  to  an  expansion  or 
redefinition  of  some  categories  or 
projects.  The  Campaign  Plan  is 
structured  so  as  to  allow  for  flexi- 
bility and  to  take  advantage  of  new 
initiatives. 


brary  will  be  refurbished  to  provide 
more  and  better  stack  space  for 
University  and  hospital  researchers- 
The  fruits  of  scholarship  are 
found  in  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  through  scholarly  pub- 
lications. THE  UNIVERSITY  OFTOH 
ONTO  PRESS  is  one  of  the  most 
important  scholarly  publishers  in 
Canada.  It  is  the  only  university 
press  capable  of  producing  tl>e 
complex  Historical  Allas  of  Can- 
ada. The  continued  work  of  the 
Press  is  vital  to  the  growth  of 
scholarship  not  only  at  U of  T,  but 
throughout  Canada  and  the  world- 
Quality  of  Education 
Paramount  among  the  Universi- 
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Research  and  Discovery 


That  the  University  of  Toronto  dedicates  to  research  SI  mil- 
lion each  working  day  is  testimony  of  its  commitment  to  the 
future.  Discoveries  here  have  advanced  the  art  of  medicine, 
made  possible  explorations  of  the  oceans’  depths  and  of  the 
limitless  universe. 

The  Research  Excellence  Fund  will  augment  the  Universi- 
ty’s Connaught  Fund  to  enable  the  University  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  sudden  developments  and  exceptional  research 
projects.  In  co-operation  with  the  Social  Sciences  and  Human- 
ities Research  Council,  the  University’s  Canada  Research  Fel- 
lowships Fund  will  provide  supplementary  support  for  as 
many  as  fourteen  scholars  in  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences. 


'y  s priorities  is  to  attract  greater 
“umbers  of  highly  qualified  stu- 
dents  to  ensure  the  University’s 
continued  strength  and  effective- 
ness-  A supplement  to  the  existing 

National  admission  scholar- 
ship FUND  will  recognize  and 
e“courage  outstanding  secondary 
School  students  across  Canada  to 
attend  the  University  of  Toronto. 
n Edition,  an  UNDERGRADUATE 

Plication  fund  will  assist  in- 
slructional  development  programs. 
Provide  opportunities  for  innova- 
,1Ve  undergraduate  programs,  up- 
*Ta<k  classroom  equipment  and 
exPand  the  successful  Extern 
Pr°gram. 


In  the  Health  Sciences 

The  University  of  Toronto  has 
contributed  significantly  to  the 
advancement  of  health  care.  Arti- 
ficial organs,  life-saving  drugs 
such  as  insulin,  and  startling  reve- 
lations about  the  structure  of 
human  cells  have  all  been  disco- 
vered here. 

The  CENTRE  FOR  RESEARCH  IN 
NEURODECENERATIVE  DISEASES, 
to  be  established  in  the  renovated 
Botany  Building,  will  house  a core 
group  of  leading  scientists  who 
Will  investigate  diseases  such  as 
Alzheimer’s,  Parkinson’s  and  ALS. 
In  response  to  a growing  area  of 
concern,  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  AND 
AGING  research  programs  will 
study  the  aging  process,  commun- 
ity needs  of  the  elderly  and  strate- 
gies for  clinical  care  of  elderly 
patients.  In  co-operation  with  the 
teaching  hospitals,  private  organi- 
zations and  government,  a VIRUS 
RESEARCH  program  will  explore 
the  origins  of  such  diseases  as 
AIDS,  virus-induced  cancers  and 
forms  of  chronic  arthritic  disease. 


In  partnership  with  the  pharma- 
ceutical industry  and  teaching 
hospitals,  the  DRUG  AND  TOXI- 
COLOGY CENTRE  will  seek  to  im- 
prove the  safety  of  medicines  and 
to  define  the  risk  of  toxic  expo- 
sures to  drugs  and  environmental 
chemicals.  Heralded  as  a research 
leader  by  the  prestigious  medical 
journal,  The  Lancet,  the  Universi- 
ty’s team  of  investigators  are 
among  the  finest  in  the  world. 

In  the  Social  Sciences 

The  University  will  co-ordinate 
with  the  Multicultural  Historical 
Society  of  Ontario  to  focus  on 
issues  arising  from  mass  migration 
to  Canada  and  the  cultural  mosaic 
of  our  population  in  ETHNIC. 
IMMIGRATION  AND  PLURALISM  STU- 
DIES. The  Office  of  International 
Co-operation  and  Centres  for 
International  Studies  and  Devel- 
opment Studies  will  focus  on 
stimulating  research,  teaching  and 
scholarship  on  international,  de- 
velopmental and  global-regional 
issues  within  the  University’s 
INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAMS. 


A Proud  Tradition 

Our  researchers  in  astronomy 
have  mjde  a significant  impact  on 
our  understanding  of  the  origins 
of  the  universe.  The  David  Dun- 
lap Observatory  needs  additional 
research  space  at  the  Richmond 
Hill  facility  to  accommodate  new 
technology.  The  University  of 
Toronto  Southern  Observatory  in 
the  Andes  Mountains  of  Chile 
requires  expansion  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a Canadian-built  two-meter 
telescope. 

Technology  Transfer 

The  INNOVATIONS  FOUNDATION, 
established  in  1980  and  wholly 
owned  by  the  University,  provides 
a mechartism  to  enable  the  transfer 
of  University  research  to  indus- 
trial application.  In  1987,  the 
Innovations  Foundation  garnered 
a "Canada  Awards  for  Business 
Excellence”  in  the  Invention 
category  for  a canola  processing 
technology  developed  by  Profes- 
sors Leon  Rubin  and  LeventeDio- 
sady  of  the  Department  of  Chemi- 
cal Engineering  and  Applied 
Chemistry. 

Highlighting  Research 

CHAIRS  AND  PROFESSORSHIPS  will 
be  established  in  areas  in  which 
the  University  of  Toronto  has  tra- 
ditionally shown  excellence:  POL- 
ICY MODELLING,  ORGANIZATIONAL 
EFFECTIVENESS,  and  NUTRITIONAL 
SCIENCES.  A Chair  in  NURSING 
SCIENCE  will  focus  research  into 
chronic  health  care  needs.  In 
recognition  of  Professor  John  C. 
Polanyi’s  major  contribution  to 
the  advancement  of  science,  the 
University  will  establish  a Chair  in 
MOLECULAR  SURFACE  CHEMISTRY. 


The 

University 
of  Toronto's 
Southern 
Observatory 
in  the 

Andes  Mountains 
of  Chile, 
and  the 

Supernova  Shelton. 


To  provide  the  highest 
quality  of  research 
and  classroom  facilities 
are  among  the  Campaign  goals. 
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Our  programs  and  faculties  must  continue  to  attract  the  best 
scholars  and  scientists,  offering  them  the  highest  quality 
research  and  classroom  facilities. 


In  the  Spirit  of  Partnership 

The  FACULTY  OF  MANAGEMENT  will 
be  consolidated  in  a new  building 
that  will  provide  teaching,  office 
space  and  a new  business  refer- 
ence facility. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other 
project,  the  UNIVERSITY-INDUSTRY 


COMPLEX  embodies  the  Universi- 
ty’s commitment  to  strengthening 
its  ties  with  industry.  Through  the 
Complex,  renovated  and  new  offi- 
ces and  research  laboratories  will 
accommodate  joint  University- 
Industry  research  initiatives. 

The  natural  resources  indus- 


► William  Straitton,  2443 
Senior  Development  Officer, 
Corporations 

► Ben  Wilson,  7712 

Senior  Development  Officer, 
Foundations 

► E.B.M.  Pinnington,  3846 
Senior  Development  Officer, 
Planned  Giving 

► Elizabeth  Wilson,  3811 
Senior  Development  Officer 


Department  of  Development 


► Mary  Martin,  7714 
Director,  Individual  Giving 

► Charlotte  Ca'.on,  7713 
Associate  Director, 
Individual  Giving 

► William  Livingston,  5076 
Corporate  Campaign 
Co-ordinator 


Development  and  Alumni 
Information  Services 

► David  Yates,  4743 
Manager 

► Joanne  Stutt,  7715 
Gifts  Officer 
Research 

► Judy  Sheppard,  7711 
Director  of  Research 
Special  Events 

► Jack  Thurling,  2036 


tries  are  increasingly  dependent 
for  profitability  on  science;  on 
new  processes  and  products  with  a 
high  research  content.  By  accom- 
modating the  disciplines  of  Botany, 
Forestry  and  Geology,  the  EARTH 
SCIENCES  CENTRE  will  foster  cross- 
discipline collaboration. 

The  BORA  LASKIN  LAW  LIBRARY 
will  reorganize  the  existing  mate- 
rials now  dispersed  throughout 
the  Faculty  of  Law  buildings.  The 
expansion  will  include  group  study 
rooms,  a new  lecture  hall  and 
improved  accessibility  for  the 
disabled. 


Campus  Life 

New  academic  facilities  at  ST. 
MICHAEL’S  and  WOODSWORTH  Col- 
leges and  at  SCARBOROUGH  and 
ERINDALE  campuses  will  relieve 
the  pressure  of  over-crowded  class- 
rooms on  all  three  University 
campuses. 


Student  Residences 
and  Facilities 

The  Campaign  will  make  it  possi- 
ble to  create  an  additional  1200 
residence  places.  The  shortage  of 
on-campus  housing  particularly 
affects  graduate,  professional  and 
foreign  students  who  are  coming 
to  the  University  from  outside  the 
metropolitan  area.  As  well,  the 
Campaign  will  provide  matching 
funds  to  Trinity  College  and  Vic- 
toria University  to  assist  with 
their  renovations  and  new  resi- 
dence projects. 

There  are  more  than  200  rec- 
ognized student  groups  on  campus 
with  a need  to  meet  and  hold  activ- 
ities. Plans  include  renovations  to 
the  INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  CEN- 
TRE, housed  in  a heritage  building. 
Cumberland  House,  built  in  the 
1850s.  There  are  also  plans  to  ren- 
ovate and  expand  the  women 
facilities  at  HART  HOUSE.  Campaign 
funds  will  ensure  access  to  build1 
ings  by  disabled  students  in  order 
that  they  may  participate  full)’  'n 
campus  life. 


Our  Commitment 
to  Achievement 

The  University  of  Toronto  h®5 
shaped  and  influenced  Canada 
society  since  its  founding  in  l*'e 
nineteenth  century.  With 
success  of  our  $100  million  capi'1’ 


campaign,  the  University 
Toronto  will  continue  to  lead 


country  and  the  world  in  sign1 
cant  research  and  innovate 
scholarship. 


Campus 


the  Soldiers'  Tower 
and  Hart  House, 
play  vital  roles 
in  campus  life. 


Back  campus, 


A view  along  Huron  Street 
of  the  new  Earth 
Sciences  Centre  building 


Plans  include  renovations 
to  the  International 
Student  Centre 


► Gordon  Cressy,  2125 
Vice  President 

Division  of  Development  and 
University  Relations 

► Nancy  Beattie-Miszuk,  5364 
Administrative  Assistant  to 
Mr.  Cressy 

► Mary  Alice  Stuart,  3177 
National  Campaign  Chairman 
University  Capital  Campaign 
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by  George  Cook 

\\Te  must  rec*uce  material  inequality 
yV  jf  we  are  to  protect  and  extend 
democracy,  says  Professor  Frank 
Cunningham,  chair  of  the  Department 
0f  Philosophy.  In  Democratic  Theory 
and  Socialism,  published  late  last  year 
^ Cambridge  University  Press,  Cun- 
ningham defends  this  thesis  and  ex- 
plores its  implications. 
v “I  side  with  the  traditional  socialists, 
w|10  point  out  that  no  matter  how  many 
formal  equalities  you  have,  no  matter 
what  opportunities  people  have  to  vote, 
run  for  office  or  say  what  they  want  in 
the  newspapers,  as  long  as  you  have  a 
society  divided  into  the  very  rich,  the 
very  poor  and  a majority  who  must  live 
from  pay  cheque  to  pay  cheque,  then 
you  have  severe  impediments  to  the 
vast  majority  taking  full  advantage  of 
the  formal  democratic  structures.  This 
is  commonplace:  money  buys  elections.” 
Relative  material  equality  is  neces- 
sary to  the  expansion  of  popular  demo- 
cratic control  of  the  state  as  well  as  to 
the  extension  of  democracy  to  the  auto- 
| cratic  enclave  of  the  corporations  and 
other  institutions.  But  equality  alone  is 
clearly  not  enough.  Many  relatively 
egalitarian  countries  are  less  democratic 
than  our  own.  “By  looking  at  the  ex- 
perience of  existing  socialism,  we  can 
see  that  relative  equality  is  not  a 
guarantee.  But  I argue  that  it  is  none- 
theless a requirement.  It  isn’t  every- 
thing, but  it  is  one  of  things  that  has  to 
happen  to  make  major  advances  in 


Frank  Cunningham 

democracy  as  a matter  of  degree,  rather 
than  a matter  of  kind,”  says  Cunning- 
. - ham.  “I’m  not  the  only  one  arguing  this, 

democracy  — participation  by  ordinary  but  it's  a minority  position  among 
citizens  ,n  their  own  affnirc  socialist  theorists  who,  like  Lenirn 

divide  democracy  and  socialism  into 


citizens  in  their  own  affairs. 

Movements 

Cunningham  began  work  on  Democratic 
Theory  and  Socialism  12  years  ago, 
while  travelling  in  Europe.  The  book 
grew,  in  part,  from  his  intellectual 
encounter  with  several  of  the  most 
dramatic,  recent  democratic  move- 
ments. “It  was  an  explosive  time  to  be 
Europe,”  he  recalls.  The  book 
emerged  from  his  assessment  of 
Eurocommunism,  the  movement  for 
workers’  self-management  in  parts  of 
eastern  Europe,  the  rise  of  Solidarity  in 
Poland  and  new  political  thought  in 
England  and  France. 

He  returned  to  Canada  with  half  a 
dozen  papers  — early  drafts  of  book 
chapters  — on  several  aspects  of  the 
relationship  between  democracy  and 
socialism.  He  spent  the  second  half  of 
his  leave  travelling  by  train  across 
Canada.  During  the  trip,  he  read  the 
papers  to  academic  and  non -academic 
audiences,  community  groups  and 
collectives. 

Then,  during  a release  year  from  his 
administrative  duties,  he  gathered  his 


kinds  — bourgeois  and  proletarian,  for 
instance.” 

He  ascribes  the  “degrees  of 
democracy”  approach  to  the  late  C.B. 
Macpherson,  a major  influence  on  his 
own  work.  In  his  1965  Massey  Lectures, 
later  published  as  The  Real  World  of 
Democracy,  Macpherson  appears  to  ad- 
vance a theory  of  kinds  rather  than 
degrees  in  his  discussions  of  the  con- 
trasting theories  and  practices  of 
democracy  in  the  capitalist,  communist 
and  developing  countries.  But  Cunning- 
ham cautions  against  a superficial  inter- 
pretation of  Macpherson ’s  thought. 

“The  appearance,  in  that  particular 
book,  that  democracy  is  a matter  of 
kind,  derives  from  the  fact  that  he  also 
thinks  of  democracy  as  more  than  for- 
mal governmental  structures.  In  other 
words,  he  doesn’t  identify  democracy 
with  any  one  way  in  which  popular 
sovereignty  might  be  achieved.  For  in- 
stance, he  argues  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
system  with  only  one  political  party  to 
make  important  advances  in  democracy, 

, ..v  ...o  although  that  wouldn’t  be  possible  in  a 

books,  papers  and  notes  and  retreated  society  like  ours,  where  political  com  - 
o ms  study  to  write.  The  result  is  what  petition  between  parties  seems  to  be 
'-uimingham  calls  a non -ideological  essential.” 


hook. 

“I’ve  produced  arguments  for  the 
compatibility  of  socialism  and  demo- 
cracy  and  raised  some  pretty  difficult 
Problems.”  The  book  revolves  around 
*lve  themes:  the  compatibility  of 
democracy  and  socialism , democracy  as 
a matter  of  degree,  the  relationship 
between  liberal  democracy  and 
socialism,  class  reductionism  and  false 
c°nsciousness. 

Minority  position 

gillie  he  believes  socialism  is  a humane 


The  “degrees”  approach  is  the 
theoretical  underpinning  for  the 
“retrievalist”  thesis,  shared  by  Cun- 
ningham and  Macpherson.  If  the  dif- 
ference between  liberal  and  socialist 
democracy  is  one  of  degree,  then 
elements  of  democratic  practice  in  a 
capitalist  context  may  be  preserved  and 
extended  in  the  transition  to  a socialist 
one.  Retrievalists  therefore  envision  a 
measure  of  democratic  continuity 
between  capitalism  and  socialism. 

Committed  support 


aIternative  to  capitalism,  he  also  Democratic  transition  from  a class 
^cognizes  its  “anti-democratic  poten-  society  to  an  egalitarian  society  — 
. s and  actualities.”  There  are  real  ten-  theoretically  possible  — raises  questions 
ai°ns  between  existing  socialism  and  of  political  strategy  and  organization. 
emocratic  practice.  “But  I view  them  How  can  socialism  he  achieved 
°Ptimistically,  as  tensions  rather  than  democratically?  Here,  Cunningham 
.^surmountable  contradictions.”  To  turns,  in  part,  to  the  “movement 
analyze  and  attempt  to  overcome  the  politics”  of  Antonio  Gramsci,  the 
®nsions,  there  are  a set  of  uniquely  founder  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
,'ooretical  problems  to  be  confronted.  Italy.  “You  need  overwhelming,  com- 
bat is  the  task  of  the  book.”  mitted  support  on  the  part  of  a popula- 

* argue  in  favour  of  thinking  about  tion  in  order  to  effect  a transition  which 


favour  more  or  less  paternalistic  forms 
of  decision  making  and  implementation. 
“One  has  to  acknowledge  that  planning 
- even  planning  compatible  with  a cer- 
tain decentralization  — threatens 
democratic  advance.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  idea  that  planning  is  utterly  incom- 
patible with  democracy  is  also  false.  I 
resist  the  pessimistic  view  of  the 
democrats  who  throw  up  their  hands 
and  say  that  thanks  to  technology,  all  is 
lost.  I’d  like  to  see  some  arguments  to 
prove  that.  So  much  is  at  stake,  the 
burden  of  proof  lies  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  pessimists.” 

Responsible  philosophy 

For  the  philosopher,  the  relationship 
between  theory  and  practice,  thought 
and  prescription,  is  also  a source  of  ten- 
sion. To  a degree,  it  is  resolved  by  a 
social  division  of  labour  between  those 
who  do  political  philosophy  and  those 
who  do  more  “practically  oriented 
work.”  But  this  division  does  not  ab- 
solve the  philosopher  of  responsibility 
for  the  political  implications  of  theory. 
“The  academic's  job  is  to  develop  theory 
i and  pursue  it  wherever  it  leads,  irres- 
g pective  of  any  consideration  of  practical 
| influence,  while  at  the  same  time  trying 
g in  a deliberate  and  conscious  way  to  do 
1 things  that  have  worthwhile  social 
implications. 

I do  not  think  that  philosophy  is  or 
ought  to  be  a direct  servant  of  particular 
political  aims.  On  the  other  hand,  L 
believe  that  philosophy,  seriously  and 
properly  carried  out,  has  indirect  in- 
fluences on  the  world  and  is,  in  turn,  a 
product  of  the  extra-philosophical  world 
in  which  it  is  done.  Philosophers  ought 
to  understand  where,  their  ideas  come 
from  and  give  some  thought  to  where 
they  might  lead.  These  are  the  two  sides 
of  philosophy:  its  integratedness  with 
the  world  and  its  distance  from  the 
world,  and  both  of  those  things  are 
essential  to  the  discipline.” 

Cunningham  is  on  leave  next  year  and 
hopes  to  recover  from  five  years  of 
administrative  duties.  “I  would  like  to 
pursue  my  work  in  political  philosophy 
by  addressing  some  of  the  book’s 
unanswered  questions.  I’d  also  like  to  do 
some  popular-level  writing  on  the  sub- 
ject, articles  for  a broader  audience.”  In 
the  meantime,  he  will  watch  for  hopeful 
signs  of  democratic  advance.  “I  remain 
agnostic  on  the  question  of  whether 
existing  socialism  is  capable  of  overcom- 
ing its  autocratic  dimensions  and 
becoming  more  democratic.  But  I 
have,”  he  says,  “a  certain  optimism.” 


FREEDOM  TO  READ  WEEK 
FEBRUARY  21  -28 

A QUICK  CENSORSHIP  QUIZ 

1.  What  lamous  American  author  agreed  with  the  Brooklyn.  New  York  library  when  B removed  Ns  book 
Irom  the  Children's  room  because  It  served  as  a bad  example  lor  youth? 

2.  In  what  well-known  and  much  challenged  Canadian  novel  Is  Me  rag  Gunn  the  principal  character? 

3.  What  modem  classic  by  a great  Irish  writer  was  first  published  In  Parts  by  Sylvia  Beach? 

4.  What  great  work  on  the  freedom  ol  the  press  was  written  by  John  Mlton? 

5.  What  Walt  Disney  character  was  banned  during  the  1 930s  Irom  Soviet  Russia,  Nazi  Germany  and 
Fascist  Italy? 

6.  What  Canadian  novel  about  a boy  growing  up  on  the  prairies  has  been  challenged  In  several  Canadian 
school  districts  because  one  ol  its  characters  uses  the  words  • god  damn-? 

7.  What  is  Ihe  pseudonym  ol  British  writer  Eric  Blair? 

8.  What  lamous  fictional  detective  was  banned  In  the  Soviet  Union  In  1929  on  account  ol  Ns  "disgraceful 
occultism  and  spiritualism*? 

9.  Why  was  The  Rabbit's  Wedding  by  Garth  Williams  banned  In  Bbraries  In  Alabama  In  1959? 

10.  Who  is  ihe  hero  ol  Ihe-best-selOng  novel  by  J.D.  Salinger  wNch  has  been  repeatedly  challenged  In  a 
multitude  ol  schools  across  North  Amerea? 

TO  FIND  OUT  THE  ANSWERS  AND  MORE  ABOUT 
FREEDOM  TO  READ  WEEK 
COME  TO  THE 

fflwon / 

214  COLLEGE  ST.  CORNER  OF  ST  GEORGE  978-7907 


is  itself  democratic,  which  does  not 
involve  civil  war  or  a minority  revolu- 
tionary force  taking  control  of  the  state 
and  imposing  its  will  on  the  rest  of  the 
population.  There  must  be  a guarantee 
that  the  outcome  will  constitute  a major 
advance  in  democracy.  You  don’t  want 
to  take  a chance  that  you’re  just  jump- 
ing out  of  one  frying  pan  into  another.” 

A mass  movement  for  democracy 
could  arise,  says  Cunningham,  in  much 
the  same  way  as  movements  for 
women’s  liberation,  civil  rights,  peace 
and  environmental  protection.  They 
developed  despite  economic  and  non- 
economic impediments. 

“I  don’t  think  the  structures  required 
to  maintain  a highly  industrialized, 
highly  technologized  society  need 
necessarily  be  autocratic.  I think  it  is 
possible  to  democratize  decisions  con- 
cerning production  and  distribution.  I 
also  believe  it  is  possible  to  question  and 
change  the  industrial  and  technological 
structures  of  a society.  The  movement 
for  appropriate  technology  is  not  en- 
tirely utopian.” 

Cunningham  recognizes  the  need  for 
planning  and  the  planners’  tendency  to 
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rfn  ARE  YOU  READY 
SL  TO  KICK  THE  HABIT? 


On  January  21,  1988,  Governing  Council  approved  the  University-wide 
Smoking  Policy.  The  policy  encourages  the  reduction  or  elimination  of 
smoke  in  the  workplace  ultimately  providing  a healthier  environment  for 
its  staff  and  students.  It  recommends  a phased-in  approach  to  imple- 
mentation of  local  smoking  policies.  It  allows  until  June  1,  1988  for  full 
implementation. 


Smoking  Cessation  courses  will  be  offered  to  provide  support  for  smok- 
ing employees  who  wish  to  quit.  The  following  incentives  will  be  offered 
to  staff  who  want  to  “Kick  the  Habit". 

1)  courses  will  be  offered  on  campus 

2)  staff  are  eligible  for  partial  time  off  for  attendance  subject  to  department 
head  approval 

3)  a partial  tuition  refund  is  available  upon  successful  completion  of  the 
course  (50%  of  course  fee  to  a maximum  of  $50.00) 

Information  sessions  will  be  held  on  March  8 and  9 for  the  following  two 
smoking  cessation  programs: 

1)  The  Countdown  • developed  by  the  Lung  Association 

• 5 week  group  program 

• 7 sessions  x 1%  hrs. 

• cost  $75 

2)  Smoke  Stoppers  • developed  by  National  Centre  for  Health 

Promotion 

• 5 wk.  group  program 

• 8 sessions  x 1 - IV2  hrs. 

• cost  $195.00 

To  attend  the  information  sessions,  complete  the  pre-registration  form 
below.  Course  registration  will  take  place  during  information  session. 
Courses  will  begin  in  mid-March. 

Employees  wishing  to  attend  off-campus  smoking  cessation  programs  (on 
their  own  time)  may  also  apply  for  the  partial  tuition  refund.  Applications 
for  the  refund  can  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Environmental  Health  and 
Safety  by  calling  978-3195.  Applications  must  be  received  prior  to 
commencement  of  program  and  must  be  approved  courses.  Proof  of 
successful  course  completion  will  be  required  to  obtain  partial  tuition 
refund  (50%  of  course  fee  to  maximum  of  $50.00). 

Information  concerning  self-help  or  individual  programs  may  also  be 
obtained.  For  more  information  concerning  smoking  cessation  courses  call 
978-3195. 


I Pre-Registration  Form 

j Yes,  I would  like  to  attend  the  free  information  sessions  to  learn  more 
| about  the  smoking  cessation  programs  to  be  offered  on  campus. 

| □ The  Countdown  Tuesday,  March  8 

12:15  - 1:15  p.m. 

| □ Smoke  Stoppers  Wednesday,  March  9 

12:15- 1:15p.m. 

| Location  - Koffler  Student  Service  Centre 
214  College  St.  — Second  Floor 
Rm.  231  — Adjacent  to  Student  Health  Service 


Name  of  Employee  Bus.  Telephone 


Dept/Faculty  Business  Address 

| Return  to:  Occupational  Health  Service 

214  College  St.  Rm.  258 
Drop  off  box:  Student  Health  Service 

Koffler  Student  Sen/ices  Centre 
I 214  College  St.  Second  Floor 

| Deadline.  March  3,  1988 

For  more  information  call  978-3195 
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PERSONNEL  NEWS 


Job  Openings 

Below  is  a partial  list  of  job 
openings  at  the  University. 
The  complete  list  is  on  staff 
bulletin  boards.  To  apply  for 
a position,  submit  a written 
application  to  the  Human 
Resources  Department.  (1) 
Sylvia  Holland;  (2)  Steve 
Dyce;  (3)  Varujan  Gharakha- 
nian;  (4)  Christine  Marchese; 
(7)  Sandra  Winter;  (8)  Dagmar 
Mills;  (9)  Janice  Draper;  (10)  . 
Sheila  Stoddart. 

Administrative  Assistant  I 
($21,330-25,100-28,870) 
Pharmacology  (7),  Admis- 
sions (10),  Development  & 
University  Relations  (1), 
Woodsworth,  to  July  29  (10) 

Administrative  Assistant 
III 

($16,865-  19,840  — 22,815) 
Co-op  Programs,  Scar- 
borough, 50  percent  full-time 
salary  prorated  (7) 

Animal  Care  Supervisor 

($30,560-  35,950-  41,340) 
Laboratory  Animal  Science 
(1) 


Application  Programmer  II 

($25,970  - 30,550  - 35,130) 
Occupational  & Environ- 
mental Health,  five-month 
contract  (10) 

Application  Programmer 

III 

($31,990  - 37,640  - 43,290) 
Medieval  Studies,  indefinite 
term  (10) 

Clerk  III 

($17,670-  20,790-23,910) 
Chemical  Engineering  & Ap- 
plied Chemistry  (9),  Erindale 
(7),  Scarborough  (7),  Banting 
& Best  Medical  Research , 67 
percent  full-time  (7) 

Clerk  Typist  III 
($17,670-20,790-23,910) 
NCIC  Epidemiology  Unit,  to 
March  31  with  strong 
possibility  of  renewal  (10) 

Director  of  Capital  Fund- 
raising Campaign 
($30,000  - 40,000) 

St.  Michael’s  (1) 

Driver/Staff  Assistant 
($21,330  - 25,100  - 28,870) 
Development  & University 
Relations,  two-year  term  (10) 


($41,670 - 49,020- 56, 37(u 
Physical  Plant  (1)  1 


Research  Officer  I 

($9,635  — 11,335  — 13,035) 
Institute  of  Medical  Science 
50  percent  full-time  salary  ’ 
prorated  (1) 


Secretary  I 

($17,670  - 20,790  - 23,910) 
Clinical  Science,  Medicine 
(1),  Pathology  (1) 

Secretary  II 

($19,270  - 22,670  - 26.070) 

Electrical  Engineering  (9)i 
Rehabilitation  Medicine  (lj 
Research  Administration 
(10),  Radiology  (1),  Speech 

Pathology  (1) 

Senior  Auditor 

($37,460  - 44,070  - 50,680) 
Internal  Audit  (1) 

Shift  Supervisor 

($31,990-  37,640-43,290) 

Caretaking  & Cleaning, 
Physical  Plant  (1) 


Governing  Council  election  1988 


Ballots  were  mailed  on  Feb.  17,  18 
and  19  to  all  eligible  voters  in  the 
administrative  staff  constituency  for 
this  year’s  Governing  Council  election. 
An  outline  of  the  constituency  is  given 
below. 

Any  eligible  voter  who  has  not  re- 
ceived a ballot  may  telephone  the  Gov- 
erning Council  Secretariat  at  978-6576 
to  obtain  one. 

Completed  ballots  must  be  returned 
to  the  Governing  Council  Secretariat, 
room  106,  Simcoe  Hall  prior  to  noon, 
Tuesday,  March  8.  The  results  will  be 
announced  March  10. 

Administrative  Staff  means  the 
employees  of  the  University,  University 
College,  the  constituent  colleges  and  the 
federated  universities  who  are  not 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  thereof. 
Constituency  I includes  all  administra- 
tive staff  members. 

Teaching  Staff  means  the  employees 
of  the  University,  University  College, 
the  constituent  colleges  and  the  arts  and 
sciences  faculties  of  the  federated  uni- 
versities who  hold  the  academic  rank  of 
professor,  associate  professor,  assistant 
professor , full-time  lecturer  or  part-time 
lecturer,  unless  such  part-time  lecturer 


is  registered  as  a student,  or  who  hold 
any  other  rank  created  by  the  Govern- 
ing Council  and  designated  by  it  as  an 
academic  rank  for  the  purposes  of  this 
clause.  The  Governing  Council  has 
designated  the  categories  of  tutor  as 
equivalent  to  that  of  lecturer  for  the 
Governing  Council  elections.  (Lecturer 
includes  associates  in  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry.) 

Return  your  ballot  prior  to  noon, 
March  8 in  person,  by  campus  mail  or  by 
Canada  Post.  Be  sure  to  fill  in  the  infor- 
mation required  in  the  upper  left-hand 
comer  of  the  return  envelope;  failure  to 
do  so  may  result  in  invalidation  of  your 
ballot. 

No  ballots  are  being  mailed  for  the 
graduate  student  or  teaching  staff  con- 
stituences  as  these  seats  were  ac- 
claimed. Elections  for  full-time  and 
part-time  undergraduate  student  con- 
stituencies will  be  by  ballot  box.  Polling 
stations  will  be  open  March  7 to  10  from 
5 to  9.30  p.m.  and,  in  conjunction  with 
SAC  elections,  March  9 and  10  from 
10  a.rn.  to  5 p.m.;  advance  poll  Feb.  29 
to  March  3 from  5 to  9.30  p.m.  at  the 
Faculty  of  Education  and  Sidney  Smith 
Hall. 


The  Faculty  Club 

41  Willcocks  Street 
Telephone:  978-6325 


The  Pub 

after  work 


5 - 6 p.m.  Complimentary 
hot  hors  d'oeuvres 

AND  NOW 
5 - 7 p.m.  Fine  Dining! 

The  main  dining  room 
menu  can  now  be 
enjoyed  in  the  Pub. 

Grill  Service  'til  7:30  p.m- 

Snacks,  draft  beer,  good 
company  'til  10:30  p.m. 


Events 


£ 


ECTURES 


Federal-Provincial  Rela- 
tions end  the  Canadian 

Collectivity. 

Monday  Felrnm^S2 

§<>„.  Michael  Kirby,  former 
secretary  to  cabinet  for 
federal  -provincial  relations; 
public  Policy  and  the  Cana- 
dian Collectivity  series.  3050 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 to 
6 p.m. 

political  Science) 

Superconductors  in 
Microelectronics. 

Tuesday,  February  23 
Mark  Sweeny,  Hypres  Inc.; 
visiting  Department  of  Elec- 
trical Engineering.  1105 
Sandford  Fleming  Building. 
lp.m. 

(Electrical  Engineering) 

Technology  and  the 
Human  Adventure  — 

The  Place  of 
Engineering. 

Tuesday,  February  28 
prof.  James  M.  Ham,  Pro- 
fessor of  Science, 

Technology  and  Public 
Policy;  Llewellyn  Thomas 
lecture.  3154  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  8 p.m. 
(Biomedical  Engineering) 

Polyphony  and  Christian 
Plot  in  Dostoevsky. 

Tuesday,  February  23 
Prof.  Victor  Terras,  Brown 
University.  1072  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  4.10  p.m. 

(Slavic  Languages  & 
Literatures) 


Campaigning  and 
Governing:  The  Case  of 
Two  Senators. 

Wednesday,  February  21+ 

Prof.  Richard  Fenno,  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester;  John 
M.  Olin  lecture  in  American 
political  culture.  Council 
Chamber,  Alumni  Hall,  St. 
Michael's  College,  121  St. 
Joseph  St.  4 p.m. 

(Political  Science  and  USMC) 


Culture  and  the  Evolu- 
tionary Process. 

Wednesday,  February  21+ 
Prof.  Paul  Thompson,  Divi- 
sion of  Humanities.  Faculty 
jounge,  Scarborough  Col- 
''  . 5 p.m. 


•mages  of  the  Roman 
Empire  from  Augustus 
to  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Wednesday,  February  21+ 
"of-  Ann  Kuttner,  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Art.  Lecture 
room,  McLaughlin 
Planetarium.  5.15  p.m. 
(Archaeological  Institute  of 
^orica,  Toronto  Society) 


Regions  of  Peace  — or 
Oases  of  Hope. 

Wednesday,  February  21+ 
Norman  Alcock,  founder  of 
the  Canadian  Peace 
Research  Institute.  179  Uni- 
versity College.  8 p.m. 
(Science  for  Peace) 

From  Tariyak  to 
Teppich:  The  Ziegler 
Company  in  Iran. 

Thursday,  February  25 
Annette  Ittig,  Canadian 
Heritage  Information  Net- 
work. 14-081  Robarts 
Library.  12  noon. 

(Middle  East  & Islamic 
Studies) 

Ergonomic  Aspects  in 
Design  of  Interactive 
Medical  Information 
Systems  with  Applica- 
tion to  Anaesthesia. 
Thursday,  February  25 
Prof.  Guenter  Rau,  Technical 
University  of  Aachen;  in 
conjunction  with  quarter- 
century  celebration.  2172 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

4 p.m. 

(Biomedical  Engineering  and 
Anaesthesia) 

The  Visual  Tradition  of 
Dante’s  Divine  Comedy. 

Thursday,  February  25 
Prof.  C.  Kleinhenz,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  — Madison. 
152  University  College. 

4 p.m. 

(Italian  Studies) 

Arts  in  the  Schools. 

Thtirsday,  February  25 
Bob  Barton,  arts  education 
consultant.  Auditorium,  On- 
tario Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education,  252  Bloor  St.  W. 

5 p.m. 

(Forum  on  the  Arts,  OISE) 

The  Pleasures  of  Adorn- 
ment and  the  Dangers  of 
Sexuality:  Chinese 
Women  in  the  1980s. 

Friday,  February  26 
Prof.  Gail  Hershatter, 

Williams  College.  2008 
Wilson  Hail,  New  College.  12 
noon. 

(History) 

Prostitution  in  Early 
Twentieth-Century 
Shanghai. 

Friday,  February  26 
Prof,  Gail  Hershatter, 

Williams  College.  2090 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  3 p.m. 
(History) 


Renaissance  Travellers 
in  Europe. 

Monday,  February  29 
Prof.  Luigi  Monga,  Vander- 
bilt University.  Copper 
Room,  Wymilwood,  Victoria 
College,  150  Charles  St.  W. 
4 p.m. 

(Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies) 

The  Charter  of  Rights 
and  Freedoms. 

Monday,  February  29 
Lorraine  Weinrib,  Attorney 
General’s  Department,  On- 
tario; Public  Policy  and  the 
Canadian  Collectivity  series. 
3050  Sidney  Smith  Hail.  4 to 
6 p.m. 

(Political  Science) 


The  Medieval  Doctrine 
of  Transcendentals. 

Monday,  February  29 
Prof.  Jan  A.  Aersten,  Uni- 
versity of  Utrecht.  Common 
Room,  Pontifical  Institute  of 
Mediaeval  Studies.  4.15  p.m. 
(Medieval  Studies) 

Challenges  of  Modern 
Medical  Research. 

Tuesday,  March  1 
Dr.  L.  Siminovitch,  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital;  in  conjunction 
with  Student  Research  Day. 
Room  171,  Faculty  of  Den- 
tistry, 124  Edward  St. 

12.T5  p.m. 

(Dentistry) 

The  Coming  of  the  Infor- 
mation Society:  Reality 
or  Illusion? 

Tuesday,  March  1 
Prof.  David  Lyon,  Bradford 
and  Ilkley  College,  England; 
Computers  and  Society 
series.  7th  floor  lounge, 
Claude  T.  Bissell  Building. 

3 p.m. 

(McLuhan  Program  and 
FLIS) 

Hegelian  Truth. 

Tuesday,  March  1 
Prof.  John  McCumber, 
Northwestern  University. 
Croft  Chapter  House,  Uni- 
versity College.  4 to  6 p.m. 
(Philosophy) 

Local  Development  and 
Local  Business  Taxes. 

Tuesday,  March  1 
Prof.  R.J.  Bennett,  London 
School  of  Economics;  Snider 
visitor.  158  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories. 

4.30  p.m. 

Who  Was  George 
Paxton  Young? 

Tuesday,  March  l 
Prof.  Jack  Stevenson, 
Department  of  Philosophy. 

140  University  College. 

4.30  p.m. 

OJC) 


University  College  Public  Lecture 


Jack  Stevenson 

Department  of  Philosophy 

Who  Was  George  Paxton  Young? 

Tuesday,  March  1 4.30  p.m. 

Room  140,  15  King’s  College  Circle 

Staff,  students  and  the  public  are  cordially  invited 


Eastern  Europe  in  the 
Gorbachev  Era. 

Wednesday,  March  2 
Prof.  Adam  Bromke, 
McMaster  University  and 
Ewa  Boniecka,  formerly  of 
Warsaw  Life.  179  University 
College.  8 p.m. 

(Science  for  Peace) 

The  Notables  of 
Damascus  in  the  Early 
Middle  Ages. 

Thursday,  March  3 
Prof.  Stephen  Humphreys, 
University  of  Wisconsin  — 
Madison.  Upper  Library 
Massey  College.  lOa.rn  ' 
(Middle  East  & Islamic 
Studies) 

The  Chesapeake,  New 
England,  and  the 
Origins  of  American 
Culture:  Some  Old 
Assumptions 
Reconsidered. 

Thursday,  March  3 
Prof.  Jack  Greene,  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Council 
Chamber,  Alumni  Hall,  St. 
Michael's  College,  121  St. 
Joseph  St.  4 p.m. 

(American  Studies 
Committee) 

Literature. 

Thursday,  March  3 
June  Call  wood,  journalist 
and  author.  Auditorium, 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education,  252  Bloor 
St.  W.  5 p.m. 

(Forum  on  the  Arts,  OISE) 

Inter-Arab  Relations  and 
the  Peace  Process. 

Sunday,  March  6 
Prof.  Mordecai  Abir,  Hebrew 
University;  visiting  pro- 
fessor, York  University. 

Music  Room,  Hart  House. 

8 p.m. 

(Jewish  Studies  and  Joseph 
& Gertie  Schwartz  Memorial 
Lectures) 


Immigration  and 
Multiculturalism  and  the 
Canadian  Collectivity. 

Monday,  March  7 
Prof.  Raymond  Breton, 
Department  of  Sociology; 
Public  Policy  and  the  Cana- 
dian Collectivity  series.  3050 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 to 
6p.m. 

(Political  Science) 


Photographing  the 
Faces  of  Feminism. 

Monday.  March  7 
Pamela  Harris, 
photographer  and  re- 
searcher; Popular  Feminism 
lecture  and  discussion  series. 
2-212/2-213  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education,  252 
Bloor  St.  W.  8 p.m. 

(Centre  for  Women's 
Studies.  OISE) 


gOLLOQUIA 


Naked  T Tauri  Stars. 

Wednesday,  February  21, 
Fred  Vrba,  U.S.  Naval 
Observatory.  137  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories. 

3.10  p.m. 

(Astronomy) 

The  Role  of  Central  Con- 
ceptual Structures  in  the 
Process  of  Cognitive 
Development. 

Wednesday,  February  21+ 
Prof.  Robbie  Case,  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education.  2135  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  4 p.m. 
(Psychology) 

Potential  to  Actual: 
Some  Patterns  of 
Research  in  19th- 
Century  Analysis. 

Thursday,  February  25 
Prof.  W.  Thomas  Archibald, 
Acadia  University.  323  Vic- 
toria College.  4.10  p.m. 
(IHPST) 

Optically  Active  Arsenic 
Macrocycles. 

Friday,  February  26 
Prof.  S.B.  Wild,  Australian 
National  University.  158 
Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3.30  p.m. 


Superwinds  from 
Galaxies. 

Wednesday,  March  2 
Prof.  Tim  Heckman,  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland.  137 
McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  3.10  p.m. 
(Astronomy) 

Electronic  State 
Branching  in  Group  14 
Oxidation  Reactions. 

Friday,  March  1+ 

Prof.  J.M.  Parsons,  Ohio 
State  University.  158  Lash 
Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3.30  p.m. 


Innis  Winter  Film 
Program. 

Thursday,  February  25 
Experiments  in  Toronto  Art. 
Tickets  $4. 

Thursday,  March  3 
Dirty  Movies.  Innis  College 
Town  Hall.  7 p.m. 

Tickets  $3. 

Information:  588-891,0  or  ' 
978-7790 


Introducing 

multi-focal  eyewear 
a new  perspective 

FOCAL 
CHANGE 
2 pairs  of 
glasses  in  1 

1)  Focal  Change  frames  are 
perfect  for  regular  multi- 
focal use; 

2)  With  one  simple  adjust- 
ment, Focal  Change  creates 
an  additional  function  by 
increasing  darity/power  in 
special  near  distance  situations 
such  as  fixed-distance  reading, 
writing,  prolonged  desk  work 
and  other  similar  situations. 

Designed  specifically  for  multi-focal 
lense  wearers  who  require  greater 
versatility  and  comfort  than  their 
present  eyewear  provides,  new  Focal  Change 
eyewear  is  a revolutionary  concept  in  optical 
flexibility.  The  unique  design  provides  the 
wearer  with  an  extra  power  in  the  near-distance 
portion  of  their  lense.  So  one  set  of  eyewear 
fulfills  every  optical  requirement  with  comfort, 
ease  and  an  attractive  appearance.  Focal 
Change  - a new  perspec- 
tive on  multi-focal 
eyewear. 


with 


•torn  riotd  10mm 


Focal  Change  eyewear  is  especially 
designed  for  use  with  progressive 
multi-focal  lenses. 


frame  inclination  angle 
change  mechanism 


± imperial 

FOCAL  CHANGE  New  Look  Eyewear  OPTICAL 

is  distributed  exclusively  by  CANADA 
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Seminars 


Technological  Change 
and  Bargaining  at 
Canada  Post. 

Monday,  February  22 
Harold  Dunstan , Canada 
Post;  bag  lunch  discussion. 
Room  302,  Centre  for  Indus- 
trial Relations.  12.30  to 
2 p.m. 

(Industrial  Relations) 

Inventory  Service 
Levels:  Practitioners 
and  Mathematicians 
versus  Operational 
Researchers. 

Monday,  February  22 
Prof.  W.A.  Donaldson,  Uni- 
versity of  Strathclyde. 
.Glasgow.  4279  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3 p.m. 
(Industrial  Engineering) 

ECG  Body  Surface 
Mapping  during  Heart 
Catheter. 

Monday,  February  22 
Prof.  Guenter  Rau,  Technical 
University  Aachen;  in  con- 
junction with  quarter- 
century  celebration.  412 
Rosebrugh  Building.  4 p.m. 
(Biomedical  Engineering) 

Theodore  Dreiser’s  An 
American  Tragedy. 

Monday,  February  22 
Prof.  Barry  Hayne,  Depart- 
ment of  English;  Crime  in 
Literature  series.  Solarium, 
Falconer  Hall,  Faculty  of 
Law.  4.30  to  6.30  p.m. 

(Law  and  English) 

Stress  or  Success: 
Achieving  a Lifestyle 
Balance. 

Tuesday,  February  23 
Bill  Gairdner,  Fitness  In- 
stitute; The  Entrepreneur 
Forum.  Ramada  Inn,  Don 
Valley.  7.30  to  10  a.m. 
Tickets  $25,  table  of  10  $200. 
Information:  1,99-4983. 
(Management  and  the  Invest- 
ment Guild) 


Mechanisms  of  Quinone 
Cytotoxicity. 

Tuesday,  February  23 
Prof.  Gerald  M.  Cohen,  Uni- 
versity of  London.  519 
Pharmacy  Building.  9 a.m. 
(Pharmacy) 

Physical  Chemistry  of 
Echinoderm  Catch  Con- 
nective Tissue. 

Thursday.  Felrruary  25 
Prof.  John  Eylers.  Duke  Uni- 
versity. 107  Ramsey  Wright 
Zoological  Laboratories. 

4 p.m. 

(Zoology) 

Nuclear  Matrix  Organiza- 
tion in  Relation  to 
Nuclear  Function. 

Thursday,  February  25 
Prof.  Natalie  Chaly,  Carleton 
University.  H-214,  Scar- 
borough College.  4 p.m. 
(Scarborough  Biology) 

The  State  of  the  Innate- 
ness Hypothesis. 

Thursday,  February  25 
Prof.  Michael  Maratsos,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota; 
Cognitive  Science  series, 
Language  and  Mind.  179 
University  College.  4 to 
6 p.m. 

(McLuhan  Program  and  UC) 

Some  New  Aspects  of 
Marlowe’s  Tragedies. 

Friday,  February  26 
Paul  Budra,  CRRS.  321 
Pratt  Library,  Victoria 
College.  3 p.m. 

(Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies) 

Tacitus  on  “History’s 
Highest  Function.” 

Friday.  February  26 
Prof.  T.J.  Luce,  Princeton 
University.  152  University 
College.  3.10  p.m. 

(Classical  Studies) 


Cell  and  Tissue  Culture 
for  Plant  Improvement. 

Friday.  February  26 
Prof.  Erwin  B.  Dumbroff, 
University  of  Waterloo.  7 
Botany  Building.  3.30  p.m. 
(Botany) 

Development  and 
Environment. 

Friday,  February  26 
Margaret  Catley-Carlson, 
Canadian  International 
Development  Agency.  Coun- 
cil Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall. 

4 p.m. 

(1ES  and  Office  of  Inter- 
national Cooperation) 

Bargaining  at  Air 
Canada. 

Monday,  Februa  ry  29 
George  Smith,  Air  Canada; 
bag  lunch  discussion.  Room 
302,  Centre  for  Industrial 
Relations.  12.30  to  2 p.m. 
(Industrial  Relations) 

Recent  Legal  and 
Economic 
Developments  in 
Negotiating  Joint  Ven- 
tures in  China. 

Monday,  February  29 
Timothy  A.  Gelatt,  Paul, 
Weise,  Rifkind,  Wharton  & 
Garrison.  Room  210,  Faculty 
of  Management,  246  Bloor 
St.  W.  2 to  4 p.m. 
(Management) 

Stress  and  the 
Workplace. 

Friday,  Febniaiy  29 
Prof.  Gretchen  Kerr,  School 
of  Physical  & Health  Educa- 
tion. Board  Room,  Benson 
Building.  4 p.m. 

(P&HE) 

Developments  in 
Systems  Analysis. 

Monday,  February  29 
Prof.  R.J.  Bennett,  London 
School  of  Economics;  Snider 
visitor.  142  Ramsey  Wright 
Zoological  Laboratories. 

4 p.m. 


ra 


Relation  between 
Linguistic  Structure  and 
Associative  Theories  of 
Language  Learning:  A 
Constructive  Critique  of 
Some  Connectionist 
Learning  Models. 
Monday,  February  29 
Prof.  Thomas  Bever,  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester;  Cognitive 
Science  series,  Language 
and  Mind.  179  University 
College.  4 to  6p.m. 
(McLuhan  Program  and  UC) 

Virginia  Woolf’s  To  The 
Lighthouse. 

Monday,  February  29 
Prof.  Phyllis  Grosskurth, 
Department  of  English; 
Crime  in  Literature  series. 
Solarium,  Falconer  Hall, 
Faculty  of  Law.  4.30  to 
6.30  p.m. 

(Law  and  English) 


PROUDLY  PRESENTS 


SHRIMP  f ESTIVAL 


MARCH  2-25 

I I I I I 

A VARlET\j  Of  ENTICING  PISHES 

II  I I I I II  I I 
prepare!)  with  ever y one • s pavorite 

SEA  foot) 


DINNER  RESERVATIONS 
Monday  through  Friday  5:30  to  7:30  pm  CAIA  978-2446 


Events 

deadlines 

Please  note  that  information 
for  Events  listings  must  be 
received  in  writing  at  the 
Bulletin  offices,  45  Willcocks 
St.,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  March  7, 

for  events  taking  place  March 

7 to  21: 

Monday,  February  22 
Issue  of  March  21, 
for  events  taking  place  March 
21  to  April  4: 

Monday,  March  7 


ITlusic 


UDP-Gluronyltrans- 
ferase:  Problems  in  a 
Growing  Family. 

Tuesday,  March  1 
Prof.  I.M.  Arias,  Tufts  Uni- 
versity. 519  Pharmacy 
Building.  9 a.m. 

(Pharmacy) 

Marco  Polo:  The  Tradi- 
tion of  “meraviglie”  in 
the  Late  Middle  Ages. 

Tuesday,  March  1;  Wednes- 
day, March  2;  and  Thursday, 
March  3 

Prof.  Marcello  Ciccuto,  Uni- 
versity of  Pisa.  Department 
of  Italian  Studies,  room  120, 
21  Sussex  Ave.  12  noon  to 
2 p.m. 

(Italian  Studies) 

Islet  Cell 
Transplantation. 

Tuesday,  March  1 
Prof.  Wah  Jun  Tze,  Univer- 
' sity  of  British  Columbia. 
Room  814,  3rd  floor,  Charlie 
Conacher  Research  Wing, 
Toronto  General  Hospital. 

5 p.m. 

(Banting  & Best  Diabetes 
Centre) 

Size-dependent  Pro- 
cesses and  the  Struc- 
ture of  Aquatic 
Communities. 

Thursday,  March  3 
Prof.  Gary  Sprules,  Division 
of  Sciences,  Erindale.  107 
Ramsey  Wright  Zoological 
Laboratories.  4 p.m. 
(Zoology) 


ROYAL  CONSER- 
VATORY OF  MUSIC 

Noon  Hour  Series. 

Wednesday,  February  24 
Judith  Kenedi-Peleg,  piano 
and  Joseph  Peleg,  violin. 
Concert  Hall.  12.15  p.m. 
Royal  Conservatory 
Orchestra. 

Friday,  February  26 
James  McKay,  conductor. 
Concert  Hall.  8p.m. 

Tickets  $9,  students  and 
seniors  $6.  RCM  box  office 
978-5470. 

Earle  Moss,  Piano. 

Monday,  February  29 
A recital  in  memory  of 
Father  John  Hochban,  S.J.; 
sponsored  by  Regis  College. 
Concert  Hall . 3 p.m. 

Tickets  $50.  Regis  College 
922-5474. 

Patrick  Li,  Piano. 

Tuesday,  March  1 
Concert  Hall.  8p.m. 

Tickets  $8,  students  and 
seniors  $5.  RCM  box  office 
978-5470. 

Andrew  Burashko, 
Piano. 

Thursday,  March  3 
Concert  Hall.  12.15  p.m. 

Antigone. 

Tuesday,  February  23  to 
Sunday,  February  28 
By  Jean  Anouilh , adapted  by 
Lewis  Galantiere;  Graduate 
Centre  for  the  Study  of 
Drama  studio  production. 
Studio  Theatre,  4 Glen 
Morris  St.  Performances  at 
8. p.m.  except  Sunday,  2 p.m. 
Tickets  $2.50. 

Reservations:  Monday- 
Friday  11  a m.  to  5 p.m., 
978-7986. 


Automatic  Pilot. 

Wednesday,  February  21,  to 
Saturday,  February  27 
By  Erika  Ritter.  TV  Studio 
One,  Scarborough  College. 
8 p.m. 

Information  and  reserva- 
tions: 284-3152. 


Twilight  Series. 

Thursday,  March  3 

Atis  Bankas,  violin  and  Marc 

Widner,  piano.  Concert  Hall. 

5.15  p.m. 

Tickets  $2,  students  and 
seniors  $1. 

Flute  Master  Classes. 

Friday,  March  4 
Geoffrey  Gilbert;  in  coopera- 
tion with  The  Friends  of 
Geoffrey  Gilbert.  Concert 
Hall.  2 to  5 p.m.  and  6.30 to 
9.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  March  5 
Geoffrey  Gilbert;  in  coopera- 
tion with  The  Friends  of 
Geoffrey  Gilbert.  Concert 
Hall.  1 1.30  a.m.  to  2.30  p.m. 
and  3.30 to  6.30  p.m. 

Fees:  $55,  Auditors  $35 for 
both  days  or  $25  per  day, 
students  $20  for  both  days  or 
$15  per  day. 

Registration  information: 
978-8231. 

Orpheus  Choir  of 
Toronto. 

Friday,  March  4 
John  Barnum,  conductor. 
Second  in  series  of  three 
concerts.  Metropolitan 
United  Church,  51  Bond  St. 

8.15  p.m. 


Libby  Scheier. 

Thursday,  February  25 
Canadian  poet  reads  from 
her  work.  UC  Union,  79  St. 
George  St.  4.15  p.m.  (UC) 

Neil  Bissoondath. 

Monday,  February  29 
With  Trinidadian  short  story 
writer  Neil  Bissoondath.  UC 
Union,  79  St.  George  St. 

4.15  p.m. 

(UC) 

A Piano  for  your 
Thoughts. 

Tuesday,  March  1 to 
Thursday,  March  S 
By  Renee  Holder.  TV  Studio 
One,  Scarborough  College. 
12  noon. 


Variations  and  Con- 
vergence: Remodellinq 
Colonial  America.  y 

Friday,  March  4 
Prof.  Jack  Greene,  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  3037 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  10  a.m. 
(American  Studies 
Committee) 

Employee  Involvement 
Initiatives  in  Europe. 

Friday,  March  4 
Prof.  Phil  Beaumont,  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  visiting 
Case  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity; bag  lunch  discussion 
Room  302,  Centre  for  In- 
dustrial Relations.  12.30  to 
2 p.m. 

(Industrial  Relations) 

Shakespeare's  Troilus 
and  Cressida:  Old 
History  and  New 
Historicism. 

Friday,  March  4 
Peter  Hyland,  CRRS.  321 
Pratt  Library,  Victoria 
College.  2 p.m. 

(Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies) 

Images  of  South  Asia:  A 
Content  Analysis  of  The 
Globe  and  Mail. 

Monday,  March  7 
Prof.  Christopher  King,  Uni- 
versity of  Windsor.  2090 A 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  3 p.m. 
(South  Asian  Studies) 

The  Role  of  Visual  Pro- 
cessing and  Visual 
Memory  in  Reading  and 
Spelling  Disabilities. 

Monday,  March  7 
Dale  Willows,  OISE; 
Literacy  and  Computing 
series.  Coach  House,  39 A 
Queen’s  Park  Cres.  E.  4 p.m. 
(McLuhan  Program) 


Single  tickets  $9  or  $10  at 
the  door,  students  and 
seniors  $7. 

Information:  978-8231. 

(RCM  Choral  Program) 
Information  on  all  Conser- 
vatory concerts  available 
from  the  publicity  office, 
978-3771. 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  February  25 
Opera  Division  presents  lec- 
ture introducting  Rossini's 
La  Cambiale  di  Matrimonio 
and  Vaughan  Williams' 
Riders  to  the  Sea. 

Thursday,  March  3 
Music  as  Educating  Imagina- 
tion. Lecture  by  Vernon 
Howard,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Walter  Hall.  12.10  p.m. 

Faculty  Artists  Series. 

Saturday,  February  27 
Helena  Bowkun,  piano; 
Rosemarie  Landry,  soprano; 
Che  Anne  Loe wen, piano; 
Orford  String  Quartet; 
Suzanne  Shulman,  flute;  and 
. Toronto  Percussion  En- 
semble. Walter  Hall.  8 p.m- 
Tickets  $10,  students  and 
seniors  $6. 

Rossini’s  La  Cambiale  di 
Matrimonio  and 
Williams’  Riders  to  the 
Sea. 

Friday,  March  4 and  Satur- 
day, March  5 

Opera  Division  presentation- 

MacMillan  Theatre.  8 p.m- 
Tickets  $15,  students  and 
seniors  $10. 

Faculty  Recital  Series- 

Sunday,  March  6 I 

Boris  Lysenko,  piano.  Wan® 
Hall.  3 p.m. 

Tickets  $10,  students  and 
seniors  $6. 

Information  on  all  events 
the  Edward  Johnson 
Building  available  from  m 
box  office,  9 78-3 74b  • 
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Admissions,  Curriculum 
& standards 
Subcommittee. 

Wednesday,  February  21, 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
j Hall-  4 p.m. 

Wanderers  and 
Wayfarers:  Travel, 

Trade  and  Pilgrimage  in 
the  Middle  Ages. 

Friday,  February  26  and 
Saturday,  February  27 
Centre  for  Medieval  Studies 
| ^uual  conference.  Sessions 
‘vjl|  he  held  in  the  Senate 
Chamber,  4th  floor,  Alumni 
Hall,  St.  Michael’s  College, 
121  St.  Joseph  St. 

Friday,  February  26 
Morning  session. 

Enroute  with  Medieval 
Cosmology,  Wesley  M. 
Stevens,  University  of 
Winnipeg. 

The  Introduction  of 
Ptolemy 's  Geographia  into 
the  15th-Century  World 
View,  Leslie  B.  Cormack, 
Institute  for  History  & 
Philosophy  of  Science  & 
Technology. 

Salesman  or  Partner?  The 
Role  of  Employment  in 
Genoese  Trade,  Steven  A. 
Epstein,  University  of 
Colorado  at  Boulder. 

The  Venetian  Discovery  of 
Canada  in  the  14th  Century, 
William  G.  Cooke,  Records  of 
Early  English  Drama. 

9.15  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 
Afternoon  session. 

Marco  Polo  in  India:  The 
Encyclopedic  Setting  of  a 
Real  Travel,  Marcello 
Ciccuto,  University  of  Pisa. 
Fantastic  Elements  in  Marco 
Polo's  II Miliane,  Enrico 
Vicentini,  Department  of 
Italian  Studies. 

The  Myth  of  the  Wandering 
Minstrel,  Andrew  Taylor, 
Centre  for  Medieval  Studies. 
Wandering  Clerics  and 
Parcel  Post:  The  Dispersion 
of  Vernacular  Religious 
Drama  in  Late  Medieval  Ger- 
many, Ralph  J.  Blasting, 
Graduate  Centre  for  Study 
of  Drama.  2 to  5p.m. 

Saturday,  February  27 
Morning  session. 

The  Travels  of  a Diplomat: 
Edward  I’s  Use  of  Othon  de 
Grandson,  Margaret  Wade 
Labarge,  Carleton 
University. 

Escaping  From  Oneself: 

Cellini’s  Wanderlust,  Luigi 
Monga,  Vanderbilt 
University. 

Women  in  Medieval  Travel 
Journals,  Jacqueline  Murray, 
Centre  for  Reformation  & 
Renaissance  Studies. 

The  Itinerary  of  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  (12th  Century):  Why 
was  it  Written?  Joseph 
Shatzmiller,  Department  of 
History.  9.30  a.m.  to 
12-30p.rn. 

Afternoon  session. 

Through  Different  Eyes:  A 
Comparison  of  Two  Late- 
Medieval  Pilgrims’  Reports, 
Aone  Simon , University  of 
British  Columbia. 

A Fountain  of  Living  Water: 

‘he  Shrine  of  St.  Julian  at 
p'oude,  John  H.  Corbett, 
ifntfe  for  Religious  Studies, 
ledieval  Guides  to  Rome, 
ernhad  Schimmelpfennig, 


University  of  Augsberg  and 
Institute  for  Advanced 
Study , Pri  nceton . 2 to  4 p .m . 
Registration  fee:  $15. 
Information:  978-2380. 

Women  of  Achievement. 

Thursday,  March  3 

All  sessions  in  Hart  House. 

Session  I. 

Women  in  Science.  Meeting 
Room. 

Women  in  Arts/Media. 
Debates  Room.  10  a.m.  to  12 
noon. 

Lunch  Speaker:  Judge 
Rosalie  Abella.  Debates 
Room.  12.30  to  2 p.m. 

Session  II. 

Women  in  the  Public  Sector. 
Debates  Room. 

Women  in  Business.  Meeting 
Room.  3 to  5 p.m. 

Evening  session. 

Keynote  panel  of  speakers. 
East  Common  Room. 

7.30  p.m. 

Information:  978-8000  or 
978-8010. 

Governing  Council. 

Thursday,  March  3 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4.30  p.m. 

Evolutionary  Theory  in 
the  Social  Sciences. 

Thursday.  March  3 and 
Friday,  Marche 
A symposium  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  Sociology. 
Thursday,  March  3 
Keynote  Address:  Cultural 
Evolution,  Moral  Norms  and 
the  Sociology  of  Knowledge. 
Prof.  Donald  Campbell, 

Lehigh  University.  140  Uni- 
versity College.  7p.m. 

Friday,  March  If 
Sessions  held  in  229  Borden 
Building,  563  Spadina  Ave. 

The  Dynamics  of  Moral 
Evolution,  Prof.  Charles 
Lumsden,  Faculty  of 
Medicine:  Affective  Maimiza- 
tion,  Structural  Mimicry  and 
Social  Evolution,  Prot 
Michael  Hammond,  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology.  9.30  a.m. 
to  12  noon. 

Organizations  and  the  Logic 
of  Natural  Selection,  Prof. 

Joel  Baum,  Faculty  of 
Management;  The  Evolution 
of  the  State,  Prof.  Richard 
Lee,  Department  of 
Anthropology.  1.30 to  4 p.m. 
Information:  978-81,11  or 
978-3413. 


Category-Based  and  Indiv- 
iduating Impression  Forma- 
tion, Prof.  Susan  T.  Fiske 
University  of  Massachusetts. 
11.15  a.m. 

Procedural  Efficiency  and 
On-Line  Social  Judgements 
Prof.  Eliot  R.  Smith,  Purdue 
University.  1.30  p.m. 
Contextual  Effects  in  the 
Attribution  of  Dispositions 
Prof.  Yaacov  Trope,  Hebrew 
University  of  Jerusalem. 

2.30  p.m. 

On-Line  Cognition  in  Person 
Perception,  Prof.  Thomas  K. 
Srull,  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Champaign. 

3.45  p.m. 

Information:  Professor 
Bassili  281,-3389. 

(Division  of  Life  Sciences, 
Psychology  and  Scarborough 
Student’s  Council) 


II  UNI  I"  I IM 

Memorial  Service  for 
Hans  Blumenfeld. 

Friday,  February  26 
George  Ignatieff,  former 
chancellor  of  U of  T,  will 
preside.  Convocation  Hall. 

4 p.m. 

Is  An  Entrepreneur  a 
French  Sofa? 

Sunday,  February  28 
Karen  Fraser,  pioneer 
futurist:  don  speaker  series. 
Spigel  Hall,  South  Building, 
Erindale  College.  11.30  a.m. 
Tickets  $7,  students  $5. 
Information  and  tickets: 
828-5286. 


Cognition  and  the 
Judgements  We  Make 
about  People. 

Monday,  March  7 
Social  Psychology  sym- 
posium, H-305  Scarborough 
College. 

On  the  Relation  among 
Social  Judgements,  Prof. 
John  N.  Bassili,  Life 
Sciences  Division,  Scar- 
borough College.  9.15  a. m. 
The  Significance  of  the 
On-Line  versus  Memory- 
Based  Judgement  Distinc- 
tion, Prof.  Reid  Hastie, 
Northwestern  University. 

10  a.m. 

On-Line  Processes  in 


Environmental  Liability 
and  the  Limits  of 
Insurance. 

Wednesday,  March  2 
Prof.  Kenneth  Abraham, 
University  of  Virginia;  law 
and  economics  workshop 
series.  Solarium,  Falconer 
Hall,  Faculty  of  Law.  12 
noon  to  1.45  p.m. 

Fee  $3 

Information  and  registra- 
tion: Joyce  Williams 
978-6767. 

(Law) 

Living  and  Working  with 
Schizophrenia. 

Wednesday,  March  2 
Public  forum.  Panel:  The 
New  Mental  Health  Act,  Dr. 
Brian  Hoffman,  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital;  How  To  Effectively 
Advocate  for  the  Mentally 
111,  James  Henderson,  MPP; 
Credit  Valley  Schizophrenia 
Program,  Paula  Cayley, 
social  worker;  Relatives  as  a 
Resource,  Ruth  Malloy, 
Clarke  Institute  of 
Psychiatry.  Auditorium, 
Clarke  Institute  of 
Psychiatry.  6.30  to  8.30  p.m. 
(Clarke  Institute) 

How  to  Estimate  “Road 
Safety’’  — New 
Approaches. 

Monday , March  7 to 
Wednesday,  March  9 
A workshop  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Engineering, 
Galbraith  Building. 
Information:  Prof  Ezra 
Hauer  978-5976. 


U OF  T OPTICAL  SCANNING 

Now  you  can  convert  printed  or  typewritten  pages  into  MS-DOS  or 
Macintosh  files  inexpensively  with  the  help  of  an  experienced  operator. 
Text  in  most  non-script  languages  can  be  scanned. 

University  Rates 

Normal  pages  $1.25  each  Other  $25.00  hourly 

For  more  information  contact: 

Mrs.  Sharine  Leung 

Centre  for  Computing  in  the  Humanities 
Robarts  Library,  14th  Floor 
(enter  via  ithrfloor  elevators) 
or  call  978-3991 


"Shakespeare's  Troilus 
and  Cressida:  Old 
History  and  New 
Historicism"  is  the 
subject  of  a talk  by 
Peter  Hyland  March  4. 
See  Seminars  for 
details. 


Exhibitions 


VICTORIA  COLLEGE 
Masks  for  Medieval 
Merriment:  Civic  and 
Court  Entertainment. 

To  February  26 
An  exhibition  of  theatrical 
medieval  and  early 
Renaissance  masks;  spon- 
sored by  Poculi  Ludique 
Soeietas  and  REED.  E.J. 
Pratt  Library. 

Hours:  Monday  to  Thursday, 
8.45  a.m.  to  12  midnight; 
Friday,  8.45  a.m.  to  6 pan.; 
Saturday,  12  noon  to  5 p.m.; 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 

ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
Millennium  of  Christian- 
ity in  Ukraine. 

To  February  26 
Artifacts,  rare  and  illus- 
trated books,  maps,  medal- 
lions, engravings,  icons, 
paintings  and  photographs; 
sponsored  by  the  Ukrainian 
Librarians  Association  of 
Canada  and  the  University  of 
Toronto  Library. 

Leda  Watson. 

March  2 to  Ma  rch  21 
Etchings  and  prints  by 
Brazilian  artist  Leda 
Watson;  sponsored  by  the 
embassy  of  Brazil.  Main 
Display  Area. 

Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 


8.30  a.m.  to  midnight; 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10p.m.; 
Sunday,  1 to  lOpjn. 

SCARBOROUGH 

COLLEGE 

Hispanic  Art  in  Toronto. 

To  March  4 
Artwork  by  Spanish- 
speaking artists  living  in 
Canada.  The  Gallery. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 


ERINDALE  COLLEGE 

Bogs,  Forests  and  Other 
Delights. 

To  March  10 

Wilderness  intaglio  prints 
featuring  printmaker  George 
Raab.  Art  Gallery. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  12 
noon  to  5 p.m. 

JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART 
HOUSE 

To  March  10 

Laurent  Bouchard. 

Paintings.  East  Gallery. 


Cynthia  Kemerer. 

Watercolour  collages.  West 
Gallery. 

Gallery  hours:  Tuesday  to 
Thursday,  11  a.m.  to  9 p.m.; 
Friday  and  Saturday,  1 1 a.m. 
to  6 p.m.;  Sunday,  2 to  5p.m. 

FISHER  RARE  BOOK 
LIBRARY 

The  Aliquando  Press:  25 
Years  of  Private 
Printing. 

To  March  31 

An  exhibition  of  books  and 
broadsides  produced  at  The 
Aliquando  Press.  2nd  floor. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  5p.m. 

FACULTY  OF  ARCHI- 
TECTURE & LAND- 
SCAPE ARCHITECTURE 

Retrospective  Andre 
Blouin. 

F ebruary  23  to  March  4 
Work  of  the  noted  Montreal 
architect. 

The  Galleries.  230  College 
St. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Recommended  dining 


dining  lounge  ''mT  ' 

Authentic  Japanese  .A  it 
cuisine  & decor  V 

195  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of  all  Downtown  Hotels) 

Phone  977-9519 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the  scene  for  gracious, 
relaxed  dining  in  the  Oriental  tradition,  surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo! 
and  Japanese  prints.  You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you 
prefer,  North  American  style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs  - the  service 
is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter  which  you  choose.  Five  course  dinners  pre- 
sent a selection  of  sukxyaJci,  tenyaJci,  shabu  shabu,  or  yosenabe  as  the  main 
course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at  your  table  and  consists  of 
seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed.  The  main  course  is  accompanied 
by  soup,  sunomo  salad  (octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura,  rice, 
dessert,  and  tea.  AmEx,  Chgx.  ★★★  * 

Noon-2:30,  5-11  p.m.,  Mon.-Fri.  Sat.  5-11  p.m.  Closed  Sunday. 
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Central  America:  new  possibilities 


U of  T and 


by  Mark  Zier 

In  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a 
growing  interest  in  Central  America 
at  U of  T.  This  is  in  part  a reaction  to 
the  nearly  unbelievable  Contragate 
fiasco  that  has  become  the  butt  of  so 
much  political  satire  among  our 
neighbours  to  the  south,  as  well  as  to  the 
Mulroney  government's  restrictive  im- 
migration policy  (now  approaching  its 
first  anniversary).  Nevertheless, 
Nicaragua,  its  people  and  its  1979 
revolution  remain  an  enigma. 

This  is  because  Nicaragua  has  not 
been  the  focus  of  flashy,  high-level 
political  manoeuvring.  Contragate,  for 
all  its  impact  on  Central  America,  will 
always  be  perceived,  at  least  in  the  US, 
primarily  in  terms  of  the  US  presidency 
run  amok;  and  Canadian  immigration 
policies  affect  the  entry  not  so  much  of 
Nicaraguans  — who  are  noticeably  ab- 
sent from  the  crowd  of  Latin  Americans 
pressing  to  enter  Canada  — as  of  others 
who  have  fled  repressive  right-wing 
regimes  established  and/or  sustained  by 
the  likes  of  ex-CIA  director  William 
Casey. 

Amid  the  clamour  of  the  evening 
news  Nicaragua  and  the  Nicaraguans 
tend  to  fade,  since  nothing  insanely 
dramatic  seems  to  be  going  on  there  at 
the  moment.  In  spite  of  US  efforts  to 
strangle  the  country  economically,  the 
people  still  manage  to  get  by.  The  kind 
of  political  repression  found  in  El 
Salvador  and  the  genocide  taking  place 
in  Guatemala  simply  do  not  exist  there. 

Daniel  Ortega,  Sergio  Ramirez  and 
the  other  Nicaraguan  leaders  are 
neither  saints  nor  devils.  In  recent 
years,  they  have  demonstrated  a will- 
ingness to  correct  their  acknowledged 
mistakes  in  handling  the  country’s 
agricultural  economy,  and  in  their  treat- 
ment of  native  peoples.  Such  develop- 
ments are  not  the  stuff  of  scandalous 
news  reports.  Inevitably  the  occasional 
contra  offensive,  more  a media  event  in- 
tended for  North  American  consump- 
tion than  a significant  establishment  of 
a political  alternative,  will  grab  a few 
headlines,  in  concert  with  the  ideological 
drivel  about  “freedom  fighters”  that 
emanates  from  the  White  House. 

It  was  this  informational  vacuum  that 
prompted  me  to  organize  a brief  study- 
tour  to  Nicaragua  last  year.  At  a per- 
sonal level  I was  keen  to  see  what  it  was 
like  in  this  tiny  country,  the  entire 
population  of  which  — 3,400,000  — is 
hardly  greater  than  that  of  Metro 
Toronto  and  the  region  served  by  GO 
transit.  At  another  level  I was  hoping  to 
discover  some  way  that  U of  T could 
play  a role  as  a bridge  between  the 
developed  world  and  Nicaragua,  as  it 
has  in  the  case  of  other  Third  World 
countries. 

Helping  organize  our  trip  was  Meyer 
Brownstone,  the  director  of  the  Univer- 
sity’s Office  of  International  Coopera- 
tion and  director  of  Oxfam  Canada,  and 
members  of  the  Student  Christian 


Movement.  Eleven  of  us  — nine 
students  from  UC,  Vic  and  Scar- 
borough, and  two  faculty  members  — 
spent  two  weeks  there  at  the  end  of  the 
dry  season  in  mid-May. 

Our  visit  certainly  raised  hackles, 
before  we  even  left  Canada.  Posters 
advertising  our  group’s  events  were 
systematically  and  quickly  ripped  down. 
Others  would  patronize  the  coffee  stand 
our  group  set  up  in  preference  to  other 
alternatives  simply  on  principle.  T-shirts 
sold  by  the  group,  proclaiming  “Viva 
Nicaragua  Libre!”  have  been  seen  as  far 
away  as  West  Berlin.  The  funds  from 
such  activities  helped  to  subsidize  the 
cost  of  the  trip  for  the  students. 

We  lodged  for  the  better  part  of  our 
stay  in  a hostel  that  had  been  pressed 
into  service  for  the  rehabilitation  of  war 
amputees.  Many  had  been  injured  in  the 
fighting  just  a few  months  before,  and 
were  younger  than  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  group.  Carlos,  at  14  the 
youngest,  had  been  with  the  army  since 
he  had  been  orphaned  four  years  earlier 
by  the  contras.  These  boys  were  a sober- 
ing introduction  to  the  realities  of  life  in 
Nicaragua,  both  in  their  handicaps  and 
in  their  indomitable  spirit. 

As  we  toured  the  country,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  daily  life  for  the  Nicaraguans 
is  hard  but  not  desperate.  Although  food 
supplies  are  occasionally  rationed,  there 
is  little  evidence,  at  least  in  the  cities,  of 
real  starvation.  Basic  medical  care  has 
improved  immensely  since  the  revolu- 
tion. The  average  working  day  is 
somewhat  shorter  than  under  Anastasio 
Somoza.  The  status  and  role  of  women 
has  risen  dramatically,  both  de  jure  and 
de  facto.  Redistribution  of  land  has 
placed  an  increasing  percentage  of 
arable  farmland  in  the  hands  of  private 
farmers. 

Over  the  course  of  our  visit  we  met 
with  a variety  of  organizations,  both 
governmental  and  non-governmental, 
from  the  Sandinista  Front  to  a grade 
school  run  by  a local  Baptist  church.  Our 


visit  to  the  latter  was  a microcosm  of 
the  tensions  and  contradictions  that  pull 
at  the  fabric  of  Nicaraguan  life.  The 
playground  was  a baseball  diamond, 
symbolizing  the  national  sport  not  only 
of  Nicaragua  but  also  of  the  nation 
responsible  for  much  of  the  ongoing  car- 
nage in  the  country.  (Incidentally,  we 
were  able  to  follow  the  Toronto  Blue 
Jays  trying  to  catch  the  Yanquis  in  the 
daily  newpaper,  El  Nuevo  Diariol) 

Inside  the  church  at  the  morning 
assembly  the  group  was  roused  into 
song.  One  of  the  songs  I recognized, 
even  though  it  was  sung  in  Spanish: 
“Jesus  loves  the  little  children,  all  the 
children  of  the  world.  Black  or  yellow, 
red  or  white,  they  are  precious  in  his 
sight;  Jesus  loves  the  little  children  of 
the  world.”  The  sentiments  expressed 
in  the  song  were  no  doubt  tested  and 
challenged  in  many  households.  With 
more  than  50,000  casualties  in  the 
fighting  since  1979,  hardly  any  of  the 
families  whose  children  attended  this 
school  would  have  been  untouched  by 
the  war. 

One  of  our  primary  goals  was  to 
explore  the  feasibility  of  links  between 
U of  T and  the  University  of  Central 
America  in  Managua,  one  of  Nicar- 
agua’s largest  universities.  We  spent  a 
couple  of  days  at  UC  A,  touring  what  is 
largely  an  open-air  campus  in  serious 
need  of  renovation.  While  the  campus 
did  not  suffer  greatly  in  the  revolution, 
its  facilities  have  been  housed  in  mostly 
temporary  quarters  since  the  earth- 
quake of  1972  that  destroyed  much  of 
Managua.  The  war  with  the  contras  and 
the  US  trade  embargo  have  conspired  to 
insure  that  plans  to  rebuild  remain 
stillborn. 

Since  the  revolution,  the  ministry  of 
higher  education  has  restructured  the 
academic  programs  within  the  univer- 
sities in  order  to  reduce  duplication  of 
services.  For  UCA  this  has  meant  a 
focus  on  law,  library  science,  business 
administration  and  social  work  within  a 
curriculum  centred  on  the  humanities. 
UCA  is  particularly  concerned  with  the 
development  of  library  science.  The 
libraries  and  librarians  of  the  country 
are  crucial  elements  in  the  consolidation 
of  the  gains  made  by  the  Sandinista 
government  to  provide  the  Nicaraguan 
people  with  the  ability  to  read  (the 
literacy  rate  presently  hovers  around  50 
percent). 

As  we  talked  with  the  rector  of  the 
university,  Father  Alvaro  Arguello, 
S.J.,  it  became  increasingly  clear  that 
here  was  an  ide^l  opportunity  for 
involvement  with  Latin  America,  a 
region  in  which  the  U of  T has  very  few 
official  connections  - a modest  obser- 


vatory perched  atop  a remote  peak  in 
the  Andes,  frequented  by  Ian  Shelton 
and  others,  being  one  of  only  three 
Preliminary  discussions  at  the  Faculty 
of  Library  & Information  Science 
indicate  that  there  are  no  obstacles  to 
accepting  qualified  Nicaraguan 
students.  In  addition,  the  recent  relax- 
ation of  restrictions  on  employment  op- 
portunities  for  foreign  students  and 
their  spouses  augurs  well  for  the  finan- 
cial viability  of  such  an  arrangement. 

On  the  whole,  U of  T can  be 
justifiably  proud  of  its  place  in  the 
education  of  the  international  commun- 
ity. Few  universities  in  North  America 
can  begin  to  compare  with  ours  in  the 
number  of  foreign  students.  It  has  links 
with  more  than  50  institutions  — 19  jn 
.£  China  alone.  In  the  current  economic  en- 
vironment these  links  are  all  the  more 


culable  return  measured  in  the  quality 
of  education  and  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
involved.  The  larger  commitment  that 
they  do  require  is  one  of  vision  and  of 
conviction. 

With  the  recent  defeat  in  the  US 
House  of  Representatives  of  President 
Ronald  Reagan’s  aid  package  to  the  con- 
tras, we  may  well  have  before  us  the 
opportunity  for  a new  relationship 
between  Nicaragua  and  its  North 
American  neighbours.  Although 
Reagan’s  package  was  defeated  largely 
by  supporters  of  the  Arias  Peace  Plan, 
neither  the  plan  nor  the  lack  of  “un- 
friendly” American  aid  can  themselves 
do  much  to  preclude  the  collapse  of  the 
Nicaraguan  economy  and  the  fragile 
stability  of  daily  living  there.  More 
positive  steps  need  to  be  taken. 
Volunteer  agencies,  some  coordinated 
through  Canadian  Action  for  Nicar- 
agua, have  been  at  work  for  several 
years  providing  support  for  the  human- 
itarian and  economic  efforts  of  the 
Nicaraguans.  Perhaps  it’s  time  now  for 
U of  T to  focus  just  a bit  more  energy 
on  supporting  its  neighbours  in  Central 
America. 

Mark  Zier  is  the  dean  of  men  at  Uni- 
versity College  and  a medievalist  by 
training. 


TEACHERS 

for  Elderhostel  program 

‘Laurentian  Lodge’  requires 
qualified  teachers  for  one  week  ses- 
sions this  summer. 

The  Lodge  is  located  on  2500  feet 
of  lakefront  near  Dorset  in  the 
Haliburton  Highlands. 

Each  teacher  will  be  conducting 
sessions  for  about  one  hour  per  day- 
Accommodations  and  facilities  are 
superb. 

We  require  teachers  for  the 
following  courses: 

Aug.  14  - 20  . . Aristotle  and  Greek 
science 

....  Landscape  Photography 
Aug.  21  - 27  Geology  of  Haliburton 

The  Group  of  Seven 

Aug.  28  - Sept.  3 . Victorian  poetry 
Forest  management 

Call  261-9000  for  more 
information  and  literature 

38  Cliffside  Drive 
Scarborough,  Ont.  MIN  1L3 


The  Centre  for  Computing  in  the  Humanities 

announces: 

THE  GLOBAL  JEWISH  DATABASE 

is  now  available  on-line  from 
Bar-llan  University,  Israel 

With  more  than  70  million  words  of  text 
(including  Tanach,  Talmud,  Midrash,  Responsa) 

For  further  information  or  to  consult  the  database,  phone  John 
Corbett  at  the  Centre  for  Computing  in  the  Humanities  (978-4238) 
and  leave  your  name  and  number. 
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ETTERS 


We  don’t  want  CUPE  talking  for 


us 


As  all  staff  are  now  aware,  CUPE  has 
. applied  for  a pre-hearing  vote  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Labour  Relations 
Board.  The  consequences  of  this  request 
are  far-reaching  for  every  person  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Over  the  years,  there  has  been  a 
strong  sentiment  here  that  certification 
is  undesirable.  UTS  A was  formed  to 
fight  a previous  attempt  on  CUPE’s 
part  to  create  a union.  Earlier  proposals 
to  commence  a certification  drive  were 
unsuccessful.  So  why,  now,  does  cer- 
tification seem  almost  inevitable,  and 
how  can  we  decide  how  to  vote?  Many 
employees  who  do  not  understand  the 
ramifications  of  the  request  for  a vote 
have  decided  not  to  get  involved.  But, 
we  are  all  involved  whether  or  not  we 
want  CUPE  as  our  union. 

Some  of  us  feel  it  is  important  to 
understand  what  certification  will 
mean.  The  more  we  have  learned,  the 
more  we  know  we  do  not  want  to  be 
represented  by  a union,  and  certainly 
not  by  CUPE. 

There  are,  admittedly,  problems  at 
U of  T.  Some  employees  work  in  poor 
conditions  and  all  of  us  have  faced  cut- 
backs as  a result  of  underfunding.  Last 
year’s  settlement  with  the  faculty 
association  led  to  cutbacks  across 
campus.  Can  CUPE  prevent  layoffs? 
No.  Ask  anyone  who  works  at  GM, 
Firestone,  INCO  or  anywhere  else 
where  employees  are  represented  by  a 
union. 

UTFA  was  given  the  right  to  binding 
arbitration  a few  years  ago.  Now  the 
administration  realizes  how  costly  that 
decision  has  been.  Therefore,  they  will 


not  give  the  same  to  us.  A strike  at  least 
enables  the  administration  to  save 
money  on  salaries  during  the  walkout. 

The  fiscal  problems  at  U of  T stem 
primarily  from  lack  of  government 
funding.  We,  the  administrative  staff, 
want  our  fair  share.  But  is  certification 
our  only  Choice? 

'We  don’t  think  so.  Who,  after  all,  will 
benefit  from  our  hiring  CUPE  to  repre- 
sent us?  CUPE,  of  course,  which  will 
collect  money  from  every  single  -person 
whom  the  Labour  Relations  Board 
defines  as  being  in  the  bargaining  unit, 
regardless  of  whether  they  have  signed 
a membership  card  or  not.  Who  else  will 
benefit?  Workers  who  never  were  given 
merit  pay  will  benefit  from  the  cancella- 
tion of  that  incentive  when  increases  are 
the  same  across  the  board.  The  UTS  A 
members  who  have  fought  hard  to  make 
the  certification  drive  successful  may 
also  benefit  when  CUPE  rewards  their 
work  with  a position  in  the  CUPE 
organization. 

The  list  of  “losers”  is  much  greater 
than  “winners”  should  the  certification 
drive  prove  successful.  Everyone  who 
enjoys  freedom  of  choice  will  lose  that 
right  since  we  will  no  longer  be  function- 
ing as  individuals,  but  will  be  reduced  to 
a common  denominator.  CUPE  argued 
at  a recent  meeting  that  in  a union 
every  decision  is  made  democratically. 
Are  the  70  people  who  were  present  at 
the  meeting  (which  was  for  -all 
employees  of  the  St.  George  campus) 
representative  of  those  sorts  of 
democratic  decisions  made  by  unions? 
And  will  those  of  us  who  wish  to  speak 
for  ourselves  be  shouted  down  because 


our  views  do  not  coincide  with  what 
CUPE  wants? 

Losers  will  include  those  who  prefer 
promotion  by  achievement  rather  than 
by  seniority.  And  anyone  who  takes 
pride  in  their  work  will  also  suffer. 

Merit  pay  for  good  performance  will 
become  a thing  of  the  past.  Those  who 
are  presently  earning  salaries  above  the 
mid-point  in  their  salary  range  may  find 
that  their  salaries  are  "frozen”  to  allow 
those  who  earn  less,  but  who  may  have 
seniority,  to  catch  up.  The  students  of 
course,  will  be  the  real  losers,  as  fewer 
employees  will  be  willing  to  put  forth 
the  extra  effort  of  making  U of  T a good 
place  to  be. 

The  list  of  losers  during  a strike  is 
almost  endless.  Ask  students  of  York 
University,  who  have  endured  three 
strikes  in  four  years,  how  they  feel 

about  unions.  You  will  notice  from  the  and  who  now  wishes  to  cancel  their 


Notice 

The  opinions  expressed  in  the 
letters  published  in  the  Bulletin 
regarding  the  organizing  campaign 
currently  being  conducted  by  a 
trade  union  are  those  of  the  in- 
dividual signatories  and  are  not 
those  of  the  Bulletin  or  of  the  Uni- 
versity or  its  management  unless 
specifically  indicated.  The  Labour 
Relations  Act  of  Ontario  provides 
that  every  person  is  free  to  join  a 
trade  union  of  one’s  choice  and  to 
participate  in  its  lawful  activities. 


constant  stream  of  CUPE  literature 
that  “strike”  is  never  mentioned.  That 
is  because  there  are  no  winners  in  a 
strike.  We  lose  two  percent  of  our  pay 
for  every  week  spent  out  on  the  picket 
line.  The  students  suffer  because  of 
cancelled  classes  or  disinterested 
employees  and  work  not  done.  The 
reputation  of  the  U of  T,  however,  will 
suffer  the  most  and  that  will  affect 
every  one  of  us.  As  individuals,  we  will 
all  lose  pride  in  our  jobs.  Talk  to 


union  membership,  should  do  so  imme- 
diately . Feel  free  to  contact  one  of  us  for 
advice. 

Unions  have  done  a great  deal  for 
labour,  and  in  many  cases  they  still  do. 
There  are  many  who  are  exploited  by 
their  employers,  but  are  we?  The 
benefits  unions  pride  themselves  on 
winning  for  their  workers  we  already 
enjoy:  good  vacation,  a pension  plan, 
dental  and  health  care  insurance, 
disability  and  life  insurance,  free  tuition 


teachers  in  the  Toronto  Public  Schools,  for  dependents  and  ourselves, 


Cadario  misinformed:  Wilson 


One  of  the  supposed  virtues  of  a 
unicameral  system  of  university 
governance  is  that  representatives  of 
different  estates  on  Governing  Council 
mutually  educate  one  another  about 
their  different  perspectives.  The  estates 
will  then  view  the  concerns  of  others  at 
least  with  sympathy,  if  not  agreement. 
The  process,  perhaps  not  unexpectedly, 
very  often  does  not  work. 

Paul  Cadario  is  a case  in  point.  He  has 
served  many  years  on  Governing  Coun- 
cil, first  as  a student  representative  and 
now  as  an  alumni  representative. 
Throughout  he  has  shown  very  little 
sympathy  for  faculty  concerns,  or  those 


Questioning 

Adamson’s 

appointment 

I would  have  been  shocked  had  Presi- 
dent Connell  appointed,  as  the  U of  T 
fexual  harassment  officer,  a man  who 
t1ad  openly  declared  his  prejudices 
gainst  women  on  a variety  of  issues 
®ver  a considerable  period  of  time, 
c-learly  he  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
credible  in  the  post,  nor  to  exercise  fair- 
nimded  judgement  on  sexual  harass- 
ment issues.  For  the  same  reasons  I 
Question  the  appointment  of  Nancy 
^damson,  feminist  and  lecturer  in 
v°men’s  studies,  to  that  office. 

^•C.  Hooper 

UePartment  of  Mechanical 
Engineering 


of  UTFA.  His  letter  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Bulletin  is  illustrative.  In  it  he  is 
critical  of  UTFA,  but  if  he  made  any 
effort  he  would  have  found  out  that  his 
understanding  of  the  UFTA  position  is 
mistaken.  Prudence  might  have  sug- 
gested an  inquiry;  so  might  the  notion  of 
research,  something  that  is  done  at  the 
University;  but  sympathy  would  have 
demanded  it.  But  inquire  he  did  not. 
Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  saved 
himself  the  embarrassment  of  a mis- 
placed sneer. 

In  his  letter,  he  invited  UTFA  to 
“rethink”  its  “position  that  the  Univer- 
sity’s pension  fund  should  not  be  held  to 
the  same  strict  standard”  on  divestment 
as  Governing 'Council  recently  decided 
to  apply  to  the  University’s  own  port- 
folio. Inquiry  would  have  informed  him 
that  he  has  been  wrongly  informed 
about  the  UTFA  position.  When  the 
issue  of  divestment  was  first  debated  at 
UTFA  council,  on  Sept.  18,  1985,  it  was 
made  clear  that  the  motion  supporting 
divestment  was  meant  to  apply  to  the 
pension  fund  as  well  as  the  University's 
portfolio. 

The  problem  is  that  the  pension  fund 
is  managed  by  trustees,  not  the  Univer- 
sity, and  the  trustees  are  forbidden  by 
law  to  apply  criteria  other  than 
economic  in  deciding  how  to  invest. 
They  cannot,  in  particular,  apply  the 
moral  and  political  criteria  that  a policy 
of  divestment  requires. 

UTFA  is  still  debating  how  best  to 
proceed.  We  would  be  happy  to  take 
advice  from  Mr.  Cadario  on  this. 

Fred,  Wilson 
President 

University  of  Toronto  Faculty 

Association 


People  with  initiative  will  lose  as  we 
will  all  be  forced  to  live  within  the  con- 
fines of  our  job  descriptions.  The  union 
will  not  allow  us  to  take  on  new  chal- 
lenges and  responsibilities  even  if  we 
want  to. 

With  the  loss  of  a spirit  of  working 
together  will  come  many  more  confron- 
tational situations.  Supervisors  will  not 
be  able  to  talk  to  employees  without 
both  sides  sitting  down  with  contracts 
and  union  representatives.  The  spirit  of 
cooperation  in  solving  problems  will  be 
lost  forever  when  the  “We  versus 
They”  mentality  takes  over.  No  special 
favours  on  either  side  will  be  granted  — 
they  simply  won’t  be  allowed.  Certifica- 
tion will  actually  divide  the  group  that 
was  once  UTSA. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  union  dues  are 
expensive.  We  will  be  required  to  pay 
our  union  executive  employees  and  pay 
dues  to  the  national  association.  We  will 
also  have  to  pay  to  build  a strike  fund.  A 
strike  is  almost  inevitable  if  the  union  is 
to  succeed  at  the  bargaining  table. 

Sooner  or  later  the  administration,  with 
its  pre-set  budget  from  the  government, 
will  not  be  able  to  meet  union  demands 
and  then  either  a strike  will  be  called  or 
the  union  will  back  down.  If  the  union 
backs  down,  we  have  a situation  that  is 
no  different  than  our  current  bargaining 
position.  If  there  is  a strike,  the  adminis-  . 
tration  will  probably  leave  us  on  the 
picket  line  until  they  have  saved  enough 
money  to  pay  for  our  demands. 

All  of  us  will  have  to  conform  to 
CUPE.  CUPE  will  tell  us  what  to  do 
and  if  we  disagree,  we  can  be  expelled 
from  the  union.  According  to  the  CUPE 
Local  1230  contract  with  U of  T,  if  you 
fail  to  remain  a member  in  good  stand- 
ing of  the  union  for  the  duration  of  the 
contract,  your  employment  with  the 
University  will  be  terminated.  In  many 
respects  we  will  be  working  for  CUPE, 
although  we  will  be  paid  by  U of  T. 

It  is  also  important  that  those  who 
have  signed  cards  and  paid  $1  realize 
that  they  are  now  members  of  CUPE 
according  to  the  Labour  Relations  Act. 

If  the  union  is  voted  in  and  a strike  is 
called,  everyone  who  has  signed  a card 
can  be  required  to  strike.  Anyone  who 
signed  thinking  that  it  was  just  a way  to 
bring  the  certification  issue  to  a vote 
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. among 

others.  True,  there  are  U of  T em- 
ployees with  legitimate  complaints  of 
poor  working  conditions  or  unfair  super- 
visors, but  there  is  already  a grievance 
procedure  in  place.  Some  are  afraid  to 
make  a grievance  now.  With  CUPE 
they  won 't  have  a choice.  Even  if  an 
employee  is  content,  the  union  may 
force  a grievance.  Any  union  member 
who  does  not  agree  with  the  grievance 
can  be  expelled  from  the  union  and,  as 
mentioned  above,  could  lose  their  job  as 
a result. 

Certification  through  CUPE  is  not  the 
answer  to  our  problems.  As  a CUPE 
executive  member  stated  at  the  Hart 
House  meeting,  he  has  never  seen 
management  treated  less  well  than 
unionized  employees,  and  that  is  the 
case  here.  If  you  look  at  the  CUPE 
Local  1230  contract  you  will  find  that 
their  benefits  and  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  do  not  differ  substanti- 
ally from  ours.  In  some  cases,  their 
salary  maximums  are  less  than  ours. 

So  what  does  the  vote  mean?  If  50 
percent  plus  one  of  the  people  who  vote 
choose  CUPE  over  UTSA  or  any  other 
alternative,  we  will  all  have  our  views 
represented  by  CUPE  and  we  will  all 
have  to  abide  by  the  CUPE  contract. 
This  means  that  if  600  employees  vote, 
and  301  vote  yes,  then  all  of  the  admin- 
istrative staff  (approximately  3,600 
people),  previously  represented  volun- 
tarily by  UTSA,  will  now  be  involuntar- 
ily represented  by  CUPE.  Is  that  what 
democracy  in  a union  means? 

We,  the  Committee  for  Alternatives, 
believe  that  is  representative  of 
“democratic"  unions.  We  do  not  want 
CUPE  to  do  our  talking  for  us.  We  are 
capable  of  thinking  for  ourselves.  We 
would  urge  everyone  to  do  four  things: 
(1)  review  a copy  of  the  CUPE  Local 
1230  contract  and  compare  it  to  what 
we  have  now;  (2)  talk  to  a CUPE 
representative  by  contacting  the  UTSA- 
CUPE  office;  (3)  talk  to  either  of  us,  or 
any  of  our  other  members,  and,  most 
importantly,  (4)  BE  SURE  TO  VOTE. 
Don’t  let  others  decide  your  future. 

Wendy  Loat,  coordinator 
Betty  Isbister,  coordinator 
Committee  for  Alternatives 


CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $9  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Your  name  counts  as  one  word  as  does  your 
phone  number,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each 
be  counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Marion  de  Courcy-lreland,  Department 
of  Communications,  45  Willcocks  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S 
1A1.  Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Available  - Metro  & Area 

Bayview-Eglinton-Mt.  Pleasant 

area.  2-bedroom  apt.,  fully  fur- 
nished, utilities  included,  with  park- 
ing, garden,  sundeck.  S965/hionth. 
Non-smokers  only.  Immediate  oc- 
cupancy. Please  call:  483-1736. 
Walk  to  MSB,  TGH,  U ot  T.  HSC  in 
2 minutes.  Spacious  new  deluxe 
2-bedroom  apt.,  available  now.  Also 
lor  May,  Victorian  currently  being 
rebuilt,  superb  designer  kitchen, 
stained  glass,  cedar  deck,  fireplace, 
skylight,  bachelor  $600Ano.,  2-bed- 
room $1,250Ano.  36  Henry  St.  Call 
595-0026. 

Avenue  Road  & Lawrence. 

Spacious,  bright,  furnished  1-bed- 
room apartment  with  study,  garden, 
parking,  lovable  cat,  on  tree  lined 
street.  Suit  professional  couple  or 
single.  S950  per  month  plus  hydro. 
Available  mid-July  1988  until  end 
August  1989.  Phone  487-0229. 
Beach  — May  1 to  April  1989. 
White  & bright.  Renovated  open 
concept  3-storey  home,  furnished 
(or  not),  carpeted,  2 bedrooms, 
study  w/fireplace,  (3rd  bedroom),  3 
bathrooms,  living-room  w/fireplace, 
European  kitchen,  full  workshop, 
sunny  deck,  trees,  carport.  Close  to 
transportation  & beach.  Ideal  for 
professional  couple,  SI  ,750+. 
698-0679. 

Well-equipped  two-bedroom 

house  near  Bathurst  and  Bloor  sub- 
way station.  Available  June  1 to 
October  1 lor  SI, 400  per  month. 
Utilities  included.  Phone  532-5170 
after  6 p.m. 


Comfortable  house,  two  bedrooms 
with  study,  fully  furnished,  laundry, 
patio/garden,  on  quiet  street  near 
subway,  shopping,  restaurants. 
Broadview/ Danforth,  suit  couple. 
Available  September,  1988  to  June, 
1989.  S1,200Anonth  plus  utilities.  C. 
Gatchell,  38  Eastmount  Ave. 
463-2408.  References  requested. 

Beach:  Fully  furnished,  3-4  bed- 
room. spectacular  living-room,  den, 
3-bathroom  home  backing  on  quiet 
park  and  the  lake.  Walk  to  schools, 
shopping,  TTC.  Available  August 
1988  for  one  year.  $2,400  a month 
and  utilities.  References.  691-3944/ 
978-5841. 

July  & August  Rental:  Davenport/ 
Dufferin.  Upper  2-level  duplex.  3 
bedrooms.  Washer/  dryer/  dish- 
washer/parking/fully furnished/ 
sundeck/  cleaning  lady.  Minutes 
from  downtown.  651-7048. 

Renovated,  beautifully  furnished 

Victorian  townhouse,  South  River- 
dale.  English  antiques,  piano,  two 
bedrooms  and  study-loft  with 
skylights,  garden,  parking,  Quick 
TTC  direct  to  U of  TAIowntown.  Non- 
smokers.  Late  August  for  one  year 
(dates  negotiable):  $1 .350-+ . Even- 
ings after  9:30  or  weekends: 
461-7011. 

For  rent:  2-bedroom  furnished 
apartment.  Dining-room,  living- 
room.  Parking  included.  June  26  — 
August  19  (dates  flexible).  Small 
apartment  building.  Yonge  & St. 
Clair.  Beside  subway.  $2,000. 
Telephone  963-5162  after  4:00. 

Luxury  - furnished,  2-storey, 
1-bedroom  lower  duplex.  Unique 
design,  central  air  conditioning, 
fireplace,  deck/fiatio/garden.  Short- 
term (summer)  or  1 year.  Annex  — 
subway.  $1,400+.  532-6306. 


Sublet:  one-bedroom  furnished 
apartment  3 blocks  from  Robarts 
Library.  Available  April  1.  Respons- 
ible non-smoker,  no  pets.  Call 
927-9138  after  5:30.  References 
required. 

Forest  Hill.  3 blocks  from  Village. 
Large  lower  duplex.  Furnished.  One 
bedroom.  Gardens  and  patio,  park- 
ing. April  18  to  Labour  Day.  $975/ 
month  plus  phone.  References. 
484-1032. 

Furnished  bungalow  available 
immediately  until  April  24th  only. 
Central  Willowdale  near  Bayview  & 
Sheppard,  suitable  for  2 or  3 non- 
smoking adults.  $1,275  per  month 
including  utilities  except  telephone. 
Ada  Daly,  Re/Max  Central  Realty  Inc. 
Realtor.  886-2840. 

Short-term  lease.  Fully  furnished 
executive  apartment.  $1,300  per 
month.  One  bedroom  + den,  sun- 
room.  Large  livingAlining-room,  IV2 
baths,  5 appliances.  Million  $ 
recreation  centre.  Mr.  Gulamhusein, 
Century  21  Donmills  Ltd.  449-7600. 

Bright,  spacious,  2-bedroom  base- 
ment apartment.  Bloor/Royal  York 
subway,  central  air,  laundry,  parking, 
close  to  TTC  & shopping,  private 
entrance,  new  appliances,  1st  & 
last.  References.  $850,  Debbie: 
978-3454.  Avail.  April  1/88. 

Bloor  & Spadina.  Major  Street 
detached  fully  furnished  2-bedroom 
house.  Large  garden,  deck.  $1,800 
plus.  920-5744. 

May-August.  Large  Victorian.  4 
beds,  2 studies,  2 baths,  large 
living-,  dining-rooms.  Fenced 
garden,  decks,  parking.  10  minutes 
walk  St.  George.  No  smoking. 
$1,000  monthly  plus  garden  care. 
922-2253. 

Gabbagetown  — 4-bedroom, 
2-storey  Victorian  townhouse  with 
garden,  fully  furnished,  renovated, 
available  June  1, 1988  to  August  31, 
1989,  suitable  for  family  or  mature 
students.  $1,600  + utilities.  Day: 
978-6493;  Eve.:  921-3210. 

Sabbatical  Rental.  Robert  St.  and 
Sussex.  1 block  from  campus.  Pro- 
fessor's 2-storey,  2-bedroom  reno- 
vated Victorian  home.  Furnished  or 
unfurnished.  Modern  kitchen  and 
bath.  5 appliances.  Parking. 
$1,300/ month,  utilities  included. 
May  1.  1988  - August  31,  1989. 
929-9092. 


Sublet  May/88  to  Sept/88.  High 
Park  furnished  house.  3 bedrooms 
+ study,  washer-dryer,  skylights. 
. atrium,  exposed  brick.  $810  + 
utilities.  766-0595. 

Toronto  summer  rental  at 
Lawrence-Yonge  subway.  Late  June 
- end  August  1988.  Professor’s 
lovely,  modern,  3-bedroom  plus 
study  house.  Fully  furnished,  ail 
appliances,  V/2  baths,  central  air  & 
vacuum,  enclosed  yard.  $1,550/ 
month  (INCLUDING  WEEKLY 
CLEANING  SERVICE)  plus  utilities. 
References.  (416)  481-2423. 

To  sublet  June-Juiy  1988.  Deluxe 
fully  furnished  1-bedroom  apart- 
ment. Yonge  arid  Bloor  (Plaza  II 
apts.).  $700/  month  payable  in 
advance  (telephone  and  parking 
extra).  Great  view.  Security.  Prof.  G. 
Thaniel.  961-9505/978-6926. 


Faculty  family  will  exchange 

attractive  three-bedroom  house  in 
central  Halifax  for  one  in  Toronto  in 
July  and  August,  1988.  Write:  Dr.  E. 
Haigh,  Saint  Mary's  University, 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  B3H  3C3  or 
phone  (902)  455-3010. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Required 


YOUTH  VENTURE  CAPITAL 


Young  people  who 
may  qualify  are  those 
who  are: 

• between  18  and  24  and 
not  attending  school 
full-time  or 


*7500 

Interest-Free 
Loan  To 
Start  Your 
Own  Business 

• between  25  and  29  and  are 
recent  graduates  from  a post- 
secondary school  or  have  received 
a trade  certificate  in  the  past  year. 


Get  down  to  business, 
call  (free): 

THE  YOUTH  HOTLINE  1-800-387-0777 

The  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Skills  Develop- 
ment in  co-operation  with  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  the  Ontario 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  local  > — . Ministry  ol 

participating  Chambers  of  Commerce  HvC*)  Skills  Development 
and  Boards  of  Trade  Alvin  Curling 

Ontario  Minister 
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Large  house,  preferably  furnished, 
for  Saskatchewan  family  of  four  — 
July  1, 1988  to  July  1, 1989  — while 
medical  resident  performs  elective 
training.  Tenants  are  reliable,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets.  References. 
Location  a major  asset  — close  to 
good  schools  and  quick  commuting 
to  downtown  Toronto  — preferably 
St.  Clair  E.  district.  Please  call  (306) 
244-4958  evenings  for  more 
information. 

New  faculty  member  at  the  U of  T 
would  like  to  rent  an  unfurnished 
3-bedroom  house  with  garden. 
Preferably  close  to  U of  T or  subway 
line  and  close  to  parks  and  shop- 
ping. Starting  date  May  1, 1988  for 
possibly  1 year.  Two  children  in 
famiiy.  Please  contact:  Canadian 
Institute  for  Theoretical  Astrophysics 
(CITA)  at  978-6879  during  business 
hours. 

Downtown  Bed  & Breakfast  bed- 
rooms needed  for  upcoming  tourist 
season.  Homes  must  be  comfort- 
able, clean,  friendly,  non-smoking 
and  R2  or  R3  zoning.  Double  rate  is 
$50  nightly  and  single  rate  is  $40 
Guests  are  screened  to  assure  your 
privacy.  Work  when  you  like  through 
established  agency.  Six  month 
season  begins  April  1/88.  Contact 
Susan  Oppenheim  — 598-4562. 
House  rental  required  commenc- 
ing June  1,  1988.  Professional 
couple,  no  children,  returning  to  , 
Toronto  area.  Will  look  after  accom- 
modation with  utmost  care.  Short- 
term (up  to  one  year)  but  possible 
long-term  (up  to  10  years)  being 
sought.  Will  be  in  Toronto  area. 
February  21st  to  25th.  Provide  con- 
tact, address,  particulars  to 
762-6056. 

Looking  for  a furnished  apartment, 
preferably  equipped;  two-bedrooms 
preferred,  but  flexible,  or  a small 
house;  for  senior  civil  servant  for 
about  a year  starting  September  1, 
1988,  final  date  negotiable;  central 
location  preferred.  References 
available.  965-8692. 

Visiting  professor  and  family  (1 
child)  require  3-bedroom  house  or 
apartment,  fully  furnished,  central 
. location  June  '88;89.  Would  con- 
sider exchanging  own  3-bedroom 
apartment  with  terraces  in  Central 
Rome  close  to  parks.  Write  with 
details:  Duccio  Di  Carlo-  — Via 
Algardi,  9 — 00152  Rome,  Italia. 

Accommodation 

Shared/Exchanges 

House  to  share,  St.  Clair  & 
Vaughan,  with  quiet  non-smoker,  3 
cats,  furnished  room  from  now  to 
August  1988.  Facilities.  S390+. 
Phone  Marie  652-3627  eve.  or 
757-1187  day. 

MorningsSde  & Lawrence  (close  to 
401  & Go-Transit).  Responsible,  pro- 
fessional person(s)  wanted  to  share 
large  townhouse  with  professional 
female.  Living  space  allows  for 
privacy.  May  1 - $475.  Call  even- 
ings or  weekends.  261-C669. 


Vacation/Leisure 

Backpack  Canada  & United  States. 

Adventuresome  backpacking  treks 
in  the  magnificent  Canadian 
Rockies,  the  Grand  Canyon  in 
Arizona,  the  Appalachians  during 
the  autumn  colour  season,  hut 
hopping  in  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire,  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains of  Peru,  the  mountains  of 
.Strathcona  Provincial  Park  on  Van- 
couver Island,  and  other  exciting 
treks.  We  have  some  trips  where  we 
hike  out  daily  from  base  camps  in 
scenic  backcountry  areas  No  ex- 
perience necessary.  Trips  are  7 to  10 
days'  duration.  (Peru  is  17  days.) 
Request  brochure.  WILLARDS 
ADVENTURE  CLUB,  Box  10,  Barrie, 
Ontario,  Canada  L4M  4S9.  (705) 
•737-1881  daytime,  (705)  728-4787 
evenings. 

CLEARWATER,  FLORIDA.  3-bed- 
room home.  Close  to  beaches, 
tennis  and  golf.  Ideal  for  1 or  2 
families.  US  $300/  week  April- 
November;  US  $350/  week 
December-March,  extended  rates 
on  request.  Call  Denise  at  534-1772 
or  751-9892. 

Cottage  wanted  to  rent  for  July  and 
August.  2-3  bedroom  on  waterfront 
in  Muskoka  or  Georgian  Bay  region. 
Telephone  489-7704. 

Secretarial 

Typing  of  books,  theses,  articles  by 
university  graduate.  Six  years'  ex- 
perience typing  lengthy  university 
documents  in  most  disciplines.  Ex- 
cellent work;  brief  turnaround.  IBM 
Correcting  Se'ectric  III.  $1.50  each 
double-spaced  text  page.  Pamela, 
925-4967.  St.  George. 

ULTRA  WORD  PROCESSING.  Near 
U of  T.  The  specialists  in  Theses, 
Reports,  Multiple  Letters,  Transcrip- 
tion, and  Persuasive  Resumes. 
Superior  print  quality  (not  dot 
matrix).  Our  new  expanded  location 
is:  720  Spadina/at  Bloor,  Suite  306. 
968-6327. 

EXCELLENT  WORD  PROCESSING 

skills  available.  Fast,  accurate  pro- 
cessing of  reports,  manuscripts, 
theses,  etc.;  REASONABLE  rates, 
DEPENDABLE,  CONFIDENTIAL  ser- 
vice. Call  Ms  Fulford,  445-8499. 
Pick  up  & delivery  of  large  projects. 
Word  Processing/Typing.  Accurate, 
experienced,  reliable.  Work  stored 
on  disk.  Superior  quality  print.  Dic- 
taphone available.  Graphics. 
Reasonable  rates.  Many  printwheel 
styles.  Phone  Kathy  at  269-5119. 
WORDWRIGHJ  PROCESSING:  In- 
telligent and  accurate  letter  quality 
word  processing  and  editing  by  a 
BA  in  English  Literature.  Experi- 
enced editor;  speedy  typist;  fast 
turnaround;  specializing  in  manu- 
scripts and  graduate  essays. 
Reasonable  rates.  466-6298. 

Miscellaneous 

WORK  IN  JAPAN.  Individuals  with 
a degree  andtor  experience  in:  elec- 
tronics & eiectrical  engineering, 
TESOL,  linguistics,  pharmacy,  sec- 
urities/finance, business  manage- 
ment, real  estate,  engineering, 
advertising,  telecommunications, 
education,  elementary  education 
and  the  travel  industry  interested  in 
leaching  English  for  one  year  in 
Japan  to  employees  of  major  cor- 
porations/ government  ministries 
should  write  to:  International  Educa- 
tion Services/ Shin  Taiso  Bldg., 
10-7  Dogenzaka  2-chome/Shibuya- 
ku,  Tokyo  150,  Japan.  Information 
on  the  position  will  be  sent  after 
receiving  a detailed  rdsurrfe  and 
photograph.  Interviews  will  be  held 
in  March. 


ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT, 

Workshops  forming  with  "accen  •• 
on  production  and  formation  0| 
English  sound  system,  English  0? 
nunciation  and  intonation  pattern!' 
Now  in  its  third  year.  Over  2on 
satisfied  graduates  attest  i0  ^ 
value.  Groups  of  6-8  participant 
Personalized  attention.  Christin 

Gandy.  B.A.,  Reg.  OSLALanguang! 

Speech  Pathologist.  767-6691. 

SINGLES  GROUP.  The  purpose  0| 
High  Society  is  to  provide  a social 
base  for  college  and  univer- 
sity-educated men  and  women 
Functions  are  held  bi-monthly.  3n(j 
consist  of  parties  and  similar  inter- 
est groups.  High  Society  633-8908 
Harmony  Temporary  Personnel 
Services  requires  dependable 
people  for  fehert  and  long-term  posi 
tions.  Exciting  job  opportunities  are 
presently  available.  We  have 
clerical/  receptionist,  secretarial 
administrative,  wordprocessing 
positions  available,  Interviews 
available  after  5 p.m.  Call  Diane  or 
Lori  at  466-1100. 

Collegial  romance  sought  by 

woman  academic,  divorced,  late 
thirties.  Enjoys  dance,  classical 
music,  sailing,  home  life.  Childless, 
children  welcomed.  Write  P.O.  Box 
346,  Campbeliville,  Ont.  LOP  180 
VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED  for  clinical 
medical  investigation:  Healthy,  age 
45-70.  Should  be  available  4 morn- 
ings (8  a.m.-12  noon).  Compensa- 
tion $240.  Please  call  Dr.  Paul 
NGUYEN,  Toronto  Western  Hospital 
369-5006. 

“SINGLES"  S.O.S.  Southern 
Ontario  Singles  Dating  and  Intro- 
duction Services  for  single  adults 
Don’t  be  alone  again  tonight!  For 
registration  form  and  information 
send  your  name,  age,  address  and 
telephone  number  to  S.O.S. , P.O. 
Box  1627,  Peterborough.  Ont. 
K9J  7S4  (Include  a self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope.) 

Family  of  history  professor  seeks 
student  (university  or  high-school) 
for  weekend  babysitting.  Call  Prof. 
Shorter,  962-8581. 

Your  Own  Credit  Union.  If  you  are  I 
employed  by  the  U of  T you  can  join 
the  Universities  and  Colleges  Credit 
Union  (Unicoil).  For  further  informa- 
tion cal!  978-5505  and  ask  for  the 
member  services  department. 
PASSPORT  PHOTOS.  Located  at 
TGH  in  rm.  CCRW3-802  (3rd  floor 
College  St.  entrance).  Still  S6.50  | 
(Incl.  tax)  for  2 B/W  Polaroid  (Cash 
or  Internal  Billing  only).  595-4084. 
Wednesday  11-1  — no  appointment 
necessary. 

Run  out  of  time?  Experienced 
writer/editor,  Ph.D.  in  English,  offers 
complete  editing  services,  including 
copy-editing,  rewriting  and  source- 
checking. Will  retype  onto  word- 
processor  and  keep  soft  copy  rf 
necessary.  Reasonable.  Heather, 
977-5358. 

ORPHEUS  CHOIR  OF  TORONTO 

presents  Mendelssohn's  ELIJAH, 
John  Bamum,  conductor.  The  Royal 
Conservatory  Orchestra.  Metropol- 
itan United  Church,  comer  Queen  & 
Church,  Friday,  March  4,  at  8:15 
p.m.  $10  at  door  ($7  Students/  | 
Seniors).  $9  advance  or  VISA,  call 
RCM  Box  Office  978-5470. 


To:  Our  14,100 
Readers! 

From:  Bulletin 

Advertising  | 

The  March  '88  edition  ot 
our  display  advertising 
rate  card  is  now  available 

Call 

978-4933 

to  receive  your  copy- 


